ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 
I. Methods of Approach 
By D. N. Prirt, K.C. 


(The following is the first of a series of articles on Law Reform 
which will appear in forthcoming issues of the “ Political 
Quarterly.” —EpIToRs.) 


T is now a generally accepted proposition that the 

English system of law is in need of reform, and it is 

well that the best intellects of the country, both lay and 

legal, should be brought to bear on the problems of 
that reform. Nothing but good can come, therefore, from 
a full discussion in the columns of the Political Quarterly of 
the various aspects of the question. 

The reasons why law reform is now necessary are many 
and complex. In the first place, it is to be expected that, in a 
civilisation which is anything but static, law should gradually 
and insensibly accumulate defects that are unlikely to be 
easily eliminated. Then too, the century which has elapsed 
since Bentham has been a century of great and largely un- 
controlled developments, industrial, commercial and social, 
which have confronted the courts, as they have the priests, 
the economists, the politicians, with new tasks and new 
functions; and the increase of wealth, and the increased 
mal-distribution and power of that wealth, especially in the 
hands of large corporations, have introduced many novel 
applications of the technique of procedure and thus created 
many possibilities of practical injustice, often without the 
lawyers’ comprehension. 

The advocate of reform will have to face many problems, 
none of them insuperable and all of them interesting. How 
can he best set about his task ? Shall he direct his energies to 
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utging that reform be brought about by lawyers, from 
within ? Or shall he stimulate a well-directed offensive from 
outside, enlightening the lay public and urging them to 
impose reform upon the lawyers. Shall he seek to dig deep, 
and erect after long struggles a building new from its 
foundations; or shall he move swiftly and easily, and 
“ re-condition ” the old and over-crowded tenement ? Shall 
he leave the substantive law alone, holding that in this field 
reform is not so urgent, save by way of improvement of the 
methods of legislation, as is the need for an overhauling of 
procedure; or shall he rather, believing that Englishmen 
can use both their language and their intellects approximately 
as well as others, press for the codification of the whole 
field of law and its constant maintenance in “ up-to-date” 
condition by a permanent legislative commission ? When he 
comes to procedure, how will he face the problem of cost and 
complexity ? What will he say to the elaborate rules of 
evidence, which every other European nation seems largely 
to ignore without disaster ? Will he tinker with their more 
awkward manifestations, leaving them undisturbed in funda- 
mentals, or will he endeavour to make as clean a sweep of 
inadmissibility of facts as was once made of incompetence 
of witnesses ? 

What shall he do with the legal profession? Will he 
conclude that the expense and complication involved in the 
separation of the profession into two branches is well 
rewarded by the greater efficiency of each in the work in 
which that separation tends to specialise them? Or will he 
find the need to reduce expense so pressing as to demand 
the fusion or virtual fusion of the two branches into one? 

And when our reformer has dealt with the form and the 
substance, what can he do to help the intangible but very 
real spirit? How will he ensure that questions of economics, 
of science, of politics, will be treated by those who have to- 
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dispose of them judicially with full and modern appreciation 
and understanding of their technicalities ? Will he conclude 
that this can only be achieved by a much wider and more 
vatied system of education of those who seek to qualify 
for the Bar and the Bench? Will he even advocate a wholly 
different system of training and appointment ? 

When he has solved the many problems just indicated, his 
task will barely have begun. He will have dealt, it is true, 
with those problems of law and procedure which concern 
ptimarily the House of Lords and the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and in a lesser degree the County Courts ; but 
he will still have much to consider—problems of reform in 
other courts, simpler, less costly, more numerous, in which 
the cases are, to a lawyer, “ smaller,” and to a sociologist far 
more important, namely the courts of summary jurisdiction 
and the quarter sessions. He will have to make up his mind 
how the efficiency and impartiality of these courts can be 
enhanced, and how the accused can be secured legal 
representation ; and he will have to consider, too, whether 
he can think his task is done before he has at least laid the 
foundations of an enlightened system of truly remedying 
ctime, to replace the present system of punishing convicted 
persons. 

The gravity and urgency of the subject need no emphasis. 
The just determination of disputes is recognised on all hends 
as a social necessity, and the duty of the state to provide 
machinery to that end is even more important in an unequal 
society than it would be in one where wealth was more 
equally distributed. But the object of this preliminary article 
is rather to state some of the more salient features of the 
problem than to forecast or pre-judge the solutions which will 
be discussed subsequently by other writers. 

It may be well at the outset to recall the major defects of 
the existing system, on which of course there will be a greater 
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measure of general agreement than can be expected on the 
question of the remedies to be applied. Broadly speaking 
the complaints against the present system of law fall under 
the headings of uncertainty, delay, and expense, and they 
may be discussed in that order. 

It has been said that it matters little what the law provides, 
so long as what it does provide is clear; that certainty is 
better than intrinsic merit. Under our present system of 
law, largely based as it is on precedent, it happens constantly, 
and much more often than the layman might imagine, that it 
is quite impossible for any lawyer to advise with any certainty 
what the law is relating to a particular point. It has been 
computed that there are just less than a quarter of a million 
judicial decisions cited in the English and Empire Digest of 
Cases, many of which date back several centuries; and 
almost any one of these decisions may form a precedent for 
the decision of a case at the present time. Among the 
inevitable results of such a system are of course that cases 
involving points of law (as any case may at any moment be 
found to do) last longer, cost more, and are more likely to 
result in appeals ; that many cases which in a more certain 
system would never be contested are fought out because the 
advisers of each side honestly advise their clients that in the 
uncertain state of the law they have some prospect of 
succeeding ; and that the uncertainties of the law are in 
general resolved only piece-meal and at the expense of 
individual litigants. Another recent consequence of the 
system of case-law has been, oddly enough, a failure in that 
very elasticity which is commonly, and often rightly, claimed 
by the supporters of the system as its major merit. Whilst 
case-law has at times permitted our system to adjust itself 
slowly to changes in public opinion, some branches of the 
law are at present suffering from a legacy of eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century economics, ill adapted to cope with 
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latter-day problems. For example, the law of conspiracy, 
hampered by its own history, has combined with the old- 
fashioned economics of “ restraint of trade ” to form a most 
inadequate foundation for the slow and painful construction 
of Trade Union Law as it stands today ; and the judge-made 
doctrine of “ common employment,” under which a workman 
entering upon a contract of service is treated as having it in 
mind to agree with his employer to bear himself the risk of 
injury from the negligence of other persons in the same 
service (for whose negligence in their work, accordingly, the 
employer will be liable to all the world except to the fellow- 
workmen), produced for many decades, and still produces 
within certain limits, the gravest social hardships. 

Turning now to the question of delay and expense, we 
find this to some extent bound up, in the Supreme Court at 
any rate, with the elaboration of the interlocutory proceedings 
which occupy much time and labour in the long interval 
between the issue of a writ and the hearing of the case in 
court. It will astonish most laymen, if few lawyers, to learn 
that one of the annual publications dealing with the rules of 
procedure and the decisions thereon contains nearly 2,700 
pages closely printed in small type. (The layman who has 
hitherto suspected that the practising barrister has an easy 
and well-paid task may begin to revise his opinion somewhat 
when he realises that such a barrister has to display a working 
knowledge of both the substantive case-law and of the 
tules of procedure !) 

One misfortune resulting from the complexity of the 
procedure lies in the advantage that may be taken of them 
by wealthy litigants or powerful corporations. Time after 
time the elaborate machinery of our procedure gives oppor- 
tunity for endless interlocutory proceedings, delaying justice 
and requiring considerable financial outlay, and supplies the 
gtindstone with which the wealthy litigant is enabled to 
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crush his less wealthy opponent by ruin or fear of ruin. In 
these interlocutory proceedings it is usually the wealthier 
side that sets the pace. 

Fortunately for the very poor litigant in the High Court, 
there exists the Poor Persons Department, which may help 
him to obtain justice. But the unfortunate litigant who is 
neither rich nor so poor as to qualify for aid as a poor person 
may risk everything when the machinery of the law is set 
in motion for or against him. If his opponent be poor it 
makes but little difference whether the case is lost or won, 
for in all probability neither judgment nor costs will ever be 
recovered from the poor litigant. If his opponent be wealthy 
he is likely to be faced by all manner of ruinous interlocutory 
proceedings before the real issue ever gets to the court. 
Should he survive these preliminaries and their strain upon 
his purse and patience, and win his case, a wealthy opponent 
may still confront him with the further expense of appeals, first 
to the Court of Appeal and later to the House of Lords. Thus, 
in general, only the very rich and the very poor can face 
litigation in the High Court with equanimity, and many cases 
are settled, perhaps on terms unfair to the weaker party, 
which under a reformed system might be equitably tried out 
before the Courts. 

A somewhat special feature of English procedure which 
adds to the complexity and expense of litigation is the law of 
evidence. The punctilious insistence upon the exclusion of 
all hearsay and secondary evidence (often involving the 
bringing of witnesses to prove facts of no great importance), 
upon the production of original documents, books and papers, 
many of which may be only distantly related to the case, and 
upon oral evidence rather than statements made by affidavit, 
leads to vexation, considerable delay and accumulating costs. 
Now that more and more cases are tried by judge alone, 
without the assistance of a jury, the utility of many of these 
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and other rules of evidence designed to prevent juries being 
misled calls for careful consideration. 

It is now time to give a little consideration to the difficult 
question of the instrument of reform, and in particular to the 
question whether the main pressure for reform should come 
from the body of lawyers or from outside. The layman can 
often see with a clearer eye defects to which the lawyer has 
become accustomed ; but the skill of the lawyer is essential 
to devise and apply the proper remedy, and to avoid making 
a bad position worse by resorting to remedies apparently 
sound, but in truth full of hidden dangers. The layman may 
be too ready to hasten where haste is inconsistent with 
fundamental cure; and the lawyer, naturally cautious, may 
be unnecessarily slow in advancing. His interests, too, may 
be apparently so involved as to make it difficult for him to 
decide impartially in favour of one reform or another, 
although it can be confidently asserted that almost every 
conceivable measure of reform will so increase and popularise 
litigation as to improve the material lot of all but the most 
“fashionable ” of lawyers. 

On the whole it may be concluded that, whilst the aid of 
enlightened lawyers (and lawyers both in the highest and in 
more humble circles have already displayed great interest in 
reform) will be as essential to the task of pressing for reform 
as it will be to the actual work of carrying the reform into 
practice, the real pressure for reform will have to come from 
outside the profession, from those in whom familiarity has 
not bred either complacency or forgetfulness, and whose 
personal interests will not be injured, even temporarily, by 
measures of reform. 

Perhaps the next general question calling for discussion is 
as to the nature of the instrument to be employed for the 
catrying through of reforms, whether of substantive law or 
of procedure, when the advocates of reform have gained 
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their point and caused full reforms to be undertaken. The 
fact that so many reforms are overdue suggests that no 
existing instrument of government will prove adequate. It 
is true, of course, that not a few occupants of the Woolsack 
have shown a desire for reform, and that much credit is due to 
some of them for substantial if insufficient progress in that 
direction ; but even the greatest and most courageous of 
chancellors must tend to find too much of his time and energy 
absorbed by the varied day-to-day duties of his office and by 
Cabinet work, whilst his department is not too well adapted 
to the undertaking of reform work on a large scale. A 
Ministry of Justice, the establishment of which is advocated 
by many persons on other grounds, might find it less difficult 
to embark on reform than the office of the Lord Chancellor 
as at present constituted ; but it may be thought that, at any 
rate for the first ten or twenty years, and perhaps permanently, 
the task is so great as to call for the establishment of a small 
law reform committee, consisting largely but not wholly of 
lawyers of high standing, which under definite terms of 
reference would prepare stage by stage the measures of 
reform which would require to be enacted. Such a committee 
would no doubt work under the Lord Chancellor’s depart- 
ment, or under the Ministry of Justice if that body were 
established, and machinery would be devised whereby it 
could, in addition to the work of reform, act swiftly in matters 
of detail for the clearing up of points of uncertainty in either 
the already reformed or the still unreformed sections of law 
or procedure. 

It is perhaps outside the province of this article to discuss 
the position of Parliament in relation to thoroughgoing 
measures of law reform. It is not, of course, a suitable body 
to discuss them at length, even in committee ; but it will have 
in the end to give legislative form to many of the reforms 
contemplated, and neither the advocate of reform nor the 
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draftsman of reform measures will welcome clause-by-clause 
discussion and amendment. Parliament has, however, in the 
past displayed in some special cases a willingness to enact long 
and technical bills without much interference, and is perhaps 
likely in the future to be even more willing. Law reform 
need not, accordingly, wait for the reform of parliamentary 
procedure, although the latter may well arrive before the 
great work of reform has gone very far. 

It would of course be ungracious, to say no more, if no 
notice were taken in this review of the steps that have already 
been taken both in the advocacy of reform and in its actual 
introduction. Reports and recommendations have been 
prepared, within the legal profession, by the Law Society, 
the Council of Legal Education, and the Haldane Club; and 
from without in particular (with of course some legal 
assistance) there has come the Report of the Parliamentary 
and Commercial Law Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, published in 1930. This Report is limited in 
scope, and its proposals are not really fundamental ; but it 
has had the great advantage of arousing general and sym- 
pathetic interest where more revolutionary suggestions, even 
if inspired by a fuller technical knowledge of the difficulties, 
might have invoked more unfavourable criticism. 

As regards the actual introduction of reforms, whilst it is 
of course too early even to forecast the results that may flow 
from the work of the committee at present sitting, at the 
instance of the Lord Chancellor, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Hanworth, something can already be said of the “ New 
Procedure ” instituted in the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court in 1932. Within the limited but not unimportant 
field of common Jaw litigation in the High Court, this 
procedure has in certain classes of cases provided for a drastic 
reduction of the troublesome and expensive work of “ inter- 
locutory proceedings ” already mentioned and for a great 
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curtailment of the delay in the actual hearing of cases 
(temporarily, alas, at the expense of even greater delay in the 
disposal of other cases). ‘“‘ New Procedure ” is a step in the 
right direction ; it may be but a little step, but it is the pre mier 
pas qui coite, and those who are determined on giant strides 
may find them made much easier by this first step having 
been taken. 

Before concluding these introductory observations, and 
leaving to others the difficult task of suggesting in more 
concrete form the measures which they advocate in the 
various sections of the great field of reform, it would be as 
well to encourage those who may be led to shrink from the 
path of progress by the mere size and complexity of the task, 
by reminding them that there are substantial departments of 
the problem in which reform is relatively simple. There is, 
for example, the question of delay. In its results, delay may 
be productive of grave injustice; but in its inception it is 
little more than a bad habit, and is even more easy to eradicate 
than many bad habits. It is not even very widespread. In 
Criminal Courts, it is confined to narrow limits ; in County 
Courts it is not serious; in the Chancery Division and the 
House of Lords it is negligible; in the Court of Appeal it 
has been known in the past, and may recur, but is at the 
moment scarcely present. It is mainly in the King’s Bench 
Division that it has attained serious dimensions, both at first 
instance and in respect of appeals from County Courts and 
other subordinate tribunals ; and this delay, due mainly to 
pressure of work, can be relatively easily cured by adminis- 
trative measures. Views may differ to some extent as to the 
advantages of the hours of sitting being lengthened, or the 
Long Vacation being curtailed ; and all will probably agree 
that there could be no worse method of disposing of delay 
than the hurried trial of cases (substituting, as was said long 
ago, “for tardy justice, swift injustice”); but it cannot be 
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doubted that as an emergency measure for the cure of delay 
the appointment of additional judges for a few years would 
be sufficient. It is not suggested that this is the best or the 
only method ; but the mere fact that it is a possible and certain 
cure indicates that there is at any rate one part of the reformers’ 
problem that admits of easy solution. When the work of 
reform on a large scale is fairly launched, it will surely be 
encouraging to know that whilst some of the problems are 
tremendous some are simple. 

In conclusion, a note of warning may be appropriate both 
to the supporters and to the opponents of reform. The 
supporters, whilst as above indicated they need not be 
dismayed, must not underestimate either the difficulties 
inherent in the task of overhauling machinery so old, so vast, 
so deeply embedded in its complex foundations, or the 
unconscious resistance that will be offered by the prestige 
enjoyed by law and lawyers in many circles of English society. 
The conviction that our legal system is the finest in the world, 
and the very high reputation of our judges and lawyers, are 
so firmly established among many of those who will have to 
be led to acquiesce in the proposed reforms that the advocates 
of progress will have to fight inch by inch to show that each 
step is necessary, that something less will not suffice, and that 
in spite of the many merits of the present system there is not 
merely need of some reform, but urgent need of fundamental 
teform. To the supporters of reform I would also add that in 
mere volume the task of reform is even greater than it appears 
at first sight ; in particular, they must not forget that there is 
a wealth of experience in other countries, especially on the 
European Continent, on which they must draw in part for 
guidance and in part for caution. The study of other systems, 
with due consideration for differences between the sur- 
founding circumstances here and elsewhere, will add greatly 
to the complexity of the task, but it cannot be shirked. There 
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is in Europe, for example, the kingdom of Denmark, where 
litigation is disposed of with efficiency at small expense, with 
no delay, and with but little uncertainty, under a system of 
law which in its historical origins has many similarities to our 
own. There is, again, Germany, in which the tremendous 
task of codifying the whole civil law was not very long ago 
undertaken and carried through with substantial success in 
about one decade. And there are half-a-dozen other countries 
which in smaller measure offer examples and experiences in 
law, procedure, or professional organisation, which may be 
approved or rejected, but cannot safely be ignored. 

To those reluctant to accept reform, or unwilling to 
believe that reform need go very deep, I would urge that the 
circles in which dissatisfaction with the present system is 
expressed are widening daily, both in numbers and in influ- 
ence; that too strong or too indiscriminate resistance to 
reform is apt to lead in the end, not to less, but to greater 
interference with the established order; and that many 
reforms achieved in the past and now recognised to have 
been both wise and inevitable were received by those profes- 
sionally concerned with hostility and unavailing resistance. 
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THE SOCIALISATION OF BANKING 
By E. F. Wisk 
U: to the present, the Labour Party has never possessed 


a comprehensive and definite programme of economic 

changes, such as would be appropriate to a party whose 

declared objective is the complete reorganisation of 
the economic system. It has been committed by its Annual 
Conferences to a succession of separate and disconnected 
resolutions dealing in most cases in general terms with 
specific items of policy. The long document entitled, “ Labour 
and the Nation,” approved at the 1928 Conference, was not 
much more than an encyclopedia of these resolutions ; it 
made no attempt to relate them together in terms of a 
co-ordinated programme of action for a Socialist government, 
nor to work out the essential administrative details of their 
application. 


The circumstances of 1931 brought to the Labour 
Movement a realisation that the days of gradual evolutionary 
adjustment were past; that the necessity for change, 
much more revolutionary in its speed, must be faced, and that 
proposals with this end in view must be more precisely 
defined. A beginning was made by a series of resolutions 
ptesented by the Labour Party Executive to the Annual 
Conference of the party held at Leicester last year. The 
resolution on “‘ Currency, Banking and Finance” may be 
summarised as advocating : 


(1) A “ managed ” currency policy which would stabilise 
internal wholesale prices “at a suitable level,” and 
would seek the maximum stability of foreign exchange 
rates consistent with this ; 


(2) Nationalisation of the Bank of England, its day-to-day 
business to be conducted by a governor under the 
general direction of a Cabinet Minister ; 


(3) A National Investment Board to prevent “ waste and 
misdirection ” of long-term capital by regulating new 
public capital issues. 
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In this article I am not directly concerned with (1). As 
regards (3), the Conference Agenda contained amendments 
of substance, but lack of time prevented their discussion. 
The main debate at Leicester centred round an amendment, 
which was eventually carried, to include with (2) the 
rationalisation of the Joint Stock Banks. Thus the Labour 
Party has definitely adopted as part of its policy, if returned 
to power, responsibility for nationalising substantially the 
whole of the banking system. It is necessary, therefore, 
without delay to work out a detailed scheme for carrying 
this policy into effect. 

Since banking is essentially a service required by industry 
and agriculture, it is difficult to formulate in detail the 
method of operation of a socialist banking system until the 
broad lines of the socialist organisation of industry and trade 
are known, and particularly what character it will assume in 
the early stages of a Socialist administration. 

While the Labour Party has not as yet given a coherent 
answer to this question, it may certainly be said to have 
rejected the “ gradualist ” approach of first nationalising say 
the coal industry, later say transport, later still say the cotton 
industry, and so on. It realises that, at a time when the 
economic system as a whole is breaking down, such isolated 
“experiments ” in nationalisation are unlikely themselves 
to be successful, and could make no impression on general 
economic prosperity or on the general working-class standard 
of life. Such a purpose demands the regulation of economic 
affairs as a whoie in accordance with a “ National Plan”—a 
plan regulating not merely long-term capital development 
for the use of future generations, but also the current activity 
of industry in providing work for unemployed labour and 
supplying goods for the consumer today. 

Now it is of course true that national economic planning 
can never be fully effective until private capitalism is abolished. 
On the other hand, while a Socialist government would press 
forward the socialisation of industry as rapidly as possible, 
it could not in its early months of office hope to socialise 
more than a proportion of the country’s productive and 
trading machine. But a Socialist government cannot delay 
its positive measures for dealing with the present crisis until 
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THE SOCIALISATION OF BANKING 


the economic system as a whole has been socialised. It would 
clearly be necessary for it, while proceeding rapidly with 
schemes for socialisation, to plan from the beginning the 
activity of industry as a whole, whether in public or, in these 
early stages, in private hands. In that case the government 
must have sufficient means for effectively requiring private 
industry to observe the provisions of the National Plan, 
and the most effective means would be the state ownership 
and operation of the key industries and services on which 
these private industries depend. For example, control over 
the imports of raw wool, coupled with the control of banking, 
would give the state, as during the war, an effective control 
over the activities of the worsted and woollen industries. 
Of the key services the most important is undoubtedly 
banking, particularly the system of Joint Stock Banks which 
supplies industry with its working capital. 

In making the following suggestions for the organisation 
of banking under State ownership, I therefore assume that 
the general economic policy being applied at the same time 
is as follows : 


(1) To transfer as rapidly as possible the maximum 
number of industries and services to public ownership, 
priority being largely determined by their key positions 
in facilitating socialisation or control of other in- 
dustries ; ¢.g. land, transport, coal, steel, imports of 
food and raw materials, and banking. 


(2) To formulate the general lines of a National Economic 
Plan, designed in the first instance to extricate the 
country from the present economic collapse ; and to 
ensure that all industry, whether in public or in private 
hands, works in conformity with the National Plan. 


(3) To regard as the primary objectives of such a plan 
the improvement in the standard of life particularly 
of the poorer sections of the working class, employed, 
unemployed and aged; the redistribution of the 
national income derived from industry and agriculture 
and trade, so as to secure as rapidly as possible greater 
equality of income and economic opportunity ; and a 
wide extension of communal social services. 
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THE CENTRAL MACHINERY OF CONTROL. 

(a) Ultimate executive authority on economic matters in 
general should rest with a small Cabinet Committee of 
Ministers concerned with economic questions, of which the 
Minister of Finance would, of course, be a member. In 
relation to finance, it would control on behalf of the Cabinet 
the broad lines of policy, in the light of general plans for 
national economic organisation and development. The 
formulation of these plans should be in the hands of a National 
Planning Authority working under the direction of this 
Cabinet Committee. 

(b) The Minister of Finance would be responsible for the 
reorganisation of the banking system and for the formulation 
and administration of policy determined upon by the National 
Planning Authority. He would, therefore, have direct 
responsibility for the Bank of England, the nationalised Joint 
Stock Banks, the National Investment Board, and for control 
of the specialised London banking and financial houses. 

The Ministry of Finance would also embrace the present 
functions of the Treasury. But there should be a clear 
division of its work into two sections: one dealing with the 
Budget, with taxation and the control of supply ; the other 
dealing with the administration of banking and finance. 
Certain of the present Treasury functions which primarily 
concern the money market might conveniently be transferred 
to the second section. 

The Minister of Finance would be assisted by two junior 
ministers, one in charge of each of these two sections. In 
addition, in the early formative stages it might be useful for 
him to have the assistance of one or more political colleagues 
available for handling particular problems. 

(¢) The Minister of Finance should have power to set 
up a National Finance Council, to advise him in correlating 
the operations of the various branches of banking and 
finance. This should consist of the executive heads of the 
Bank of England, the Joint Stock Banks, the National 
Investment Board, and the officer responsible for adminis- 
trative control of the specialised London banking and 
financial houses. In addition, in order to maintain effective 
contact between financial policy and the needs of the economic 
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THE SOCIALISATION OF BANKING 


system generally, the Council should also include persons 
nominated by the appropriate government departments, 
who could advise on the special needs of and facilitate 
co-operation with industry and agriculture; and nominees 
of the Trades Union Congress and the Co-operative Union, 
who would secure that full consideration was given to the 
interests of the working classes as wage-earners and con- 
sumers respectively. The constitution of this Council should 
be such that the Minister is free to make such changes in it 
as will secure an effective working body. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The organisation of a nationalised Bank of England, its 
relation to the Minister of Finance and the broad lines of the 
currency policy to be pursued have been indicated in the 
Leicester resolution. The Governor would be responsible 
to the Minister of Finance, and would be a member of the 
National Finance Council. In accord with this currency 
policy, the duties of the Bank of England would comprise : 

(a) Regulation of the volume of liquid funds and the rate 

of interest thereon. 

This is, of course, a function of the Bank of England 
today, but it will be necessary to modify some of the actual 
methods adopted. At present, for example, the Bank of 
England has direct contact with certain sections of the 
London Money Market, for instance, the bill brokers ; but 
with other sections, notably the Joint Stock Banks, it has 
no direct dealings, influencing their actions only through 
its general market policy. This is an unduly clumsy 
procedure, and under socialist control it should be replaced 
by direct contact and joint arrangements. 

(4) Regulation of the foreign exchanges. 

A strict regulation of the foreign exchanges will be 
necessary both in order to guard against panic attempts to 
transfer balances abroad, particularly in the initial stages of 
a Socialist government, and also a permanent element in a 
socialist economic policy. The Bank of England should have 
day-to-day contact with the banking institutions concerned, 
and no transfers of funds should be permitted without its 
ptior approval, either of the class of transactions or of the 
particular business. 
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(¢) Maintaining relations with other Central Banks and 

with the Bank of International Settlements. 

Issues of general international banking and financial 
policy should, of course, be matters for the Cabinet to 
decide ; the Bank of England would be primarily concerned 
only with the machinery of contact and the application of 
such policy. 

THE Jomt Stock BANKs. 

The phrase “ Joint Stock Banks” is used in this 
memorandum to mean those banks which collect from the 
general public deposits repayable on demand or short notice, 
which undertake to transfer these deposits by cheque, and 
which grant overdrafts to their customers. The performance 
of these services is the primary task of the “ Big Five ” Banks 
which have a nation-wide organisation, and of some other 
banks (some of which are also members of the Bankers’ 
Clearing House) with a more localised sphere of operations. 
In addition, they are also to some extent performed by a 
number of smaller institutions, mainly centred round the 
London Money Market, whose position will be considered 
later in this memorandum. 

(a) Method of transference. 

The actual process of nationalisation would be for the 
state to take over the ordinary share capital of the banks 
and issue in return stock or bonds of limited duration carrying 
no voting rights, on some basis of compensation to be then 
or subsequently determined. 

The basis or method of compensation raises questions of 
general application which it is not necessary to argue here. It 
may be pointed out, however, that paid-up capital represents 
only about 5 per cent. of the Joint Stock Banks’ available 
funds, the remainder consisting almost entirely of deposits 
withdrawable on demand or at short notice. The continued 
working of the banks, indeed their very existence, depends on 
the confidence of the depositors that they will be able to draw 
on their money when they need it for business or other 
purposes. It is very unlikely that this confidence would 
continue if the banks’ share capital were confiscated. But it 
would not be necessary to delay the transfer of the banks 
whilst the question of what is fair compensation was being 
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THE SOCIALISATION OF BANKING 


argued. This could be settled at leisure afterwards when 
the real value of the banks’ assets and liabilities was known. 
At the moment of transfer it would be sufficient to accept 
the principle and to define maximum limits of compensation. 
(b) Future organisation. 

It is vitally important to keep the banking machinery 
active without interruption, and thus in the early stages it 
would be undesirable to combine the separate banks into one 
single institution. At the outset, therefore, the separate 
identity of the various banks should be maintained, and 
branch managers and other officials would continue to act 
as an effective disciplined organisation, looking to their 
respective head offices for instructions. The Boards, however, 
should be immediately reduced to small whole-time bodies. 
The managers and staffs would in effect acquire the 
responsibilities and status of public officials ; and they would 
quickly recognise that their professional and personal interests 
were involved in the success of the new organisation. 

The task of co-ordinating the activities of these banks, 
and of acting as the channel through which their policy is 
regulated, should be carried out by a Joint Stock Banking 
Board composed of the chairmen or other representatives 
from each of the separate banks. It would be responsible for 
issuing directives to the managing boards of the separate 
Joint Stock Banks, in accordance with the policy laid down 
by the Minister. The Chairman of this Board would represent 
the Joint Stock Banks on the National Finance Council. 

It would also supervise the progressive reorganisation of 
the banking machinery by the progressive elimination of 
redundant branches, by specialising the work of particular 
banks in particular groups of trades, and by developing new 
forms of credit such as the Inland Bill and Intermediate 
Credits. 

(¢) Future policy. 

The lending policy pursued by the nationatised Joint 
Stock Banks must be broadly in accord with the National 
Plan. In its early stages, however, the Plan would have to 
be confined more or less to general principles, and the 
responsibility for dealing with particular cases would rest, 
as at present, with the bank officials. If the National Planning 
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Authority deliberately desired that a particular trade should 
receive financial facilities without security of the kind now 
normally demanded by bankers, it would of course receive it, 
But, in general, in these early stages the banks would continue 
their routine business along present lines. It is vitally 
important to avoid the belief that nationalisation of banking 
means the provision of credit without proper justification, 
or the confiscation of depositors’ balances. 

At the same time, of course, the banks would play a vital 
part in assisting industries in the progress of socialist 
reorganisation and in enabling industry to fulfil its new 
function of working for service rather than for private profit. 
They would secure that ample and cheap credit was available 
for socialised industries and services in preference to industries 
run for private profit; and they would progressively adjust 
their policies, methods and standards to the needs of the 
National Plan. The progress of the socialisation of industry, 
involving a large degree of centralisation and bulk handling 
of imports, exports, and distribution, would in many respects 
simplify and concentrate banking functions. 


THE LONDON BANKING AND FINANCIAL Houses. 


In addition to the Bank of England and the head offices of 
the Joint Stock Banks, there are in the City of London a 
number of independent houses, performing varied groups of 
specialist functions. The following groups may be distin- 
guished : 

(i.) Merchant Banking and Acceptance Houses. 
(ii.) Discount Houses. 
(iii.) London Branches of Overseas Banks. 
There are also (iv.) Issuing Houses, which will be dealt with 
later in considering the control of long-term investment. 
Some firms, of course, may belong to more than one of 
these groups. 

In the initial stages of carrying out a socialist banking 
policy, there are obvious disadvantages in taking over 
complete responsibility for carrying out all the varied 
functions which these institutions now perform : 

(2) It would be undesirable to nationalise them en blo 

until some experience in the operation of a socialist 
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THE SOCIALISATION OF BANKING 


economic policy has shown to what extent those 
performing similar functions could usefully be amal- 
gamated and to what extent the performance of 
different functions should be associated in one 
institution or separated. 

The connections of these institutions with the banking 
and trade systems of other countries may be of very 
valuable assistance, and should not be thrown away. 
They would act as connecting links between the 
nationalised British banking system and the capitalist 
banking organisations in other countries. Moreover, 
many of them are really branches of international 
organisations, whose relations with their associates 
would require a great deal of disentangling. From 
the broad socialist point of view, we should aim at 
using the position of London as the Money Market 
of the world as a valuable weapon in influencing the 
course of events in our favour in other countries. 


On the other hand, there are several reasons which make 
control necessary over the activities of these institutions : 


(2) 


(0) 


Some of them accept deposits and conduct ordinary 
deposit banking business, and it will be necessary to 
guard against the diversion to them of deposits from 
the nationalised Joint Stock Banks. Thus, some banks 
which operate mainly in overseas countries also 
maintain branches in London, at which British firms 
trading overseas maintain accounts in order to 
facilitate settlements with firms in these countries. 
Such banks could be allowed to perform this useful 
function without danger of their encroaching upon 
the state monopoly of deposit banking, by permitting 
them to continue under licence provided that they did 
not expand their activities in competition with the 
nationalised banks. A similar course might be 
adopted with London merchant banking houses which 
at present run clearing accounts for their customers. 
In regard to their main activities in the financing of 
foreign trade, they will be required to co-operate 
closely with the socialised import and export organ- 
isations. At the present time they are mainly dependent 
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upon the Bank of England and the Joint Stock Banks 
for the liquid funds required in these operations, and 
this arrangement would naturally continue and provide 
a further means of control. 

(c) Their activities in transferring funds into and out of 
the country wi'l have to be very closely and con- 
tinuously regulated by the Bank of England to enable 
the later to control effectively the course of foreign 
exchanges. 

The method of control indicated by these considerations 

is to require each of these varied institutions to obtain a 
licence, which should specify the nature of their permitted 
operations and should require them to submit to regular 
control over certain of their activities, for example the transfer 
of funds abroad. Such control would be particularly 
necessaty in the event of panic attempts to move funds 
abroad or of other action designed to make ineffective the 
policy being operated by the nationalised Bank of England 
and Joint Stock Banks. It would be desirable that there 
should be a Commissioner of private banks responsible for 
administering the licence system and verifying that the 
conditions of the licences were being observed. 

Ai the same time, power should be taken to transfer these 
institutions to the state, or to modify the functions which 
they perform, if experience showed this to be desirable. It is 
plain, for instance, that the concentration of deposit banking 
in public hands would render unnecessary much of the 
procedure of the London Money Market which is based on 
private competition, ¢.g. in regard to Treasury Bills. 


THE NATIONAL INVESTMENT BOARD. 


The volume of funds available in relation to the country’s 
long-term investment requirements is a matter for con- 
sideration by the National Planning Authority, involving as 
it does the government’s policy in regard to taxation and 
expenditure. The National Investment Board, whose in- 
stitution was advocated in the Leicester resolution, should be 
responsible for securing that the available sum is allocated 
between uses in accordance with the lines of the National 
Plan. As socialisation proceeds, the investment of capital 
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THE SOCIALISATION OF BANKING 


in private enterprise will be correspondingly curtailed, and 
the nature of the Board’s activities will be different from 
those contemplated here. In the meantime, it must have 
effective control over the direction of private investment ; 
for which purpose its powers should comprise : 

(2) The regulation of all new public capital issues on the 
London Market and of “ permits to deal” on the 
Stock Exchange. In regard to issues for overseas 
borrowers, the Board should act in consultation with 
the Bank of England, which is concerned with the 
consequential transfer of funds overseas. 

(b) The Board should itself be responsible for promoting 
new issues of capital for the development of indus- 
tries and services under public ownership or control. 

For the purpose of (a) and (4), it would to a considerable 
extent supersede the existing Issuing Houses, whose machinery 
and expert staff it would utilise at its discretion. 

(c) In order to ensure that the investment needs of 
socialised industry are adequately satisfied, the Board 
should have power to supervise the investment policy 
of insurance companies and other bodies in control 
of large funds available for general investment. 

The whole question of the organisation and functions of 
the insurance companies, when industry and banking are in 
ptocess of nationalisation, will of course require detailed 
consideration. 

(¢) In order to prevent the regulation of public capital 
issues being circumvented by a development of private 
joint stock companies, the Board should have power 
of control over the registration of new joint stock 
companies, and over their raising of capital. 

(e) The Board would absorb the functions now performed 
by the National Debt Commissioners and the Public 
Works Loans Board, and certain functions of the 
Ministry of Health in relation to capital development 
by local authorities. 


Co-OPERATIVE BANKING. 


With the development of the trade of the Co-operative 
Movement as the essential distributive organisation of the 
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socialist State, the functions of the present C.W.S. Bank 
would also greatly expand. Its task would be to finance the 
distributive trade of the consumers’ co-operative movement, 
the co-operative marketing of agricultural produce, and 
manufacturing and processing operations owned or controlled 
by co-operative organisations. 

For these purposes, it is plain that this bank should cease 
to be merely a department of the English C.W.S., and should 
become a distinct organisation whose ownership and control 
is shared by all branches of the Co-operative Movement, 
producers, agricultural and consumers, retail as well as 
wholesale, and including Scotland as well as England. 

Such a Co-operative Bank would become an essential 
element in the banking system, working in close co-operation 
with the nationalised Joint Stock Banks, but concentrating 
on the special needs of co-operative activity. It would be 
represented on the Joint Stock Banking Board referred to 
above. 


TuHeE Post Orrice SAVINGS BANK. 


There is scope for a very considerable expansion in the 
banking and money-transference business which could be 
effected through the widespread, elaborate, and very efficient 
machinery of the Post Office. At the same time, the develop- 
ment of Post Office business and the reorganisation of the 
branch banking system of the nationalised Joint Stock Banks 
must be carried out in such a way as to avoid unnecessary 
overlapping and duplication of machinery as between them. 
In particular, the possibility is worth consideration of trans- 
ferring to branch banking premises the work of many sub- 
Post Offices which are now inadequately housed and staffed. 


MuNICIPAL BANKS. 


Municipal banks offer valuable possibilities for the 
collection of working-class savings and their investment in 
municipal housing and other enterprises. They should be 
linked together for common purposes, possibly with a central 
bank for municipal development. It should be the task of 
the proposed National Investment Board to facilitate and 
encourage their extension. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It must be emphasised that these measures are to be 
regarded merely as the initial steps in the socialisation of the 
banking system. It is plain that they would involve, at a 
later stage, very important changes, not merely in the internal 
financial organisation of this country, but in the position of 
London in relation to the financial systems of other countries. 
It is not possible to see, except in the light of actual ex- 
perience, how speedily the organisation and its functions 
could be simplified. A good deal of the machinery of trade 
and finance in London dates from a period when business 
generally was far less centralised and concentrated than it is 
at present. This is true of the machinery of the Money 
Market, and on the commercial side of many branches of 
import and export trade. As socialisation proceeds and 
the test of expected profitability on particular transactions 
gives place to other criteria, considerable changes in banking 
practice will obviously be required. 

The purpose of the proposals set out above is not to 
solve all these problems in advance, but to set up an effective 
organisation through which they can be progressively and 
satisfactorily settled. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AS A FEDERAL 
STATE 


By The Rt. Hon. SrpNey Wess (Lord PassFIExp) 


TUDENTS of Political Science have very few specimens 

of federal constitutions to place upon the dissecting 

table, in order to compare their organisation and working 

with political theory. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (U.S.S.R.), whatever emotion it may arouse, at 
least affords, for instructive examination, an additional 
example—a case of a federation of colossal magnitude which 
has so far succeeded that, for the ten years of its existence, 
no substantial alteration of its federal form has been made, 
or even seriously attempted. 

It was, it may be suggested, inevitable that the disparate 
and incongruous races or nationalities, which successive 
Czars since Peter the Great had bound together in a despotic 
state, should, on any revolution, simply fly asunder. What 
the Tartar and the Cossack, the Ukrainian and the Georgian, 
and ail the other subject peoples (some 35 per cent. of the 
population of pre-war Russia) rose against, as soon as they 
had the chance, was not merely the despotism of their common 
ruler, but largely also, and perhaps in some cases principally, 
their subjection to a centralised uniformity of language, of 
religious observances, of school and church, and of legal 
prescription of many habits of personal life. Lenin had 
practically no option when, in one of the earliest declarations 
of Bolshevist policy, he reiterated, as its guiding principle, 
that of complete “ cultural autonomy for every minority,” 
as well as the greatest practicable development of local self 
government not only for the village and the city, the district 
and the province, but also for every separate community. 
But this policy, which was at variance with anything that 
Marx or Engels had ever advocated, involved, among other 
changes, the formulation of a brand-new federal constitution 
for a state of immense size (8}-million square miles or more 
than double the area of the United States), extending ovet 
one-sixth of the entire land surface of the globe; inhabited 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AS A FEDERAL STATE 


by nearly one-tenth of the whole human race, belonging to 
dozens or scores of racial stocks and speaking about a 
hundred-and-fifty distinct vernaculars; ranging in climate 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, from the icy darkness of the 
Arctic Circle to the vineyards of the Crimean riviera and the 
cotton plantations of sunny Turkestan. Yet, for various 
reasons, these peoples, inhabiting a curiously shut-in con- 
tinental area, needed in many matters a common unity. 
What had to be faced was the inevitable problem of federal 
government, namely, how to combine national centralism 
with internal particularism: how to organise the relations 
between the constituent parts themselves, and between them 
and the federation, so that all the several parts should feel 
they could decide for themselves in whatever they regarded 
as their specially local or racial interests; whilst at the 
same time providing for the decision by appropriate federal 
organs of those matters of legislation and administration 
that require national unity and centralisation. 

The problem was made all the more difficult by the fact 
that the bewildering variety of racial communities in the 
U.S.S.R., standing at different levels of culture and civilisation, 
ate not all geographically segregated. Thus, to name only 
three instances, the Jews, the Syrians and the Gipsies have 
no homeland. The federal constitution now recognises and 
admits more than forty distinct areas, of very varied extent 
and population, as entitled to a definite measure of local 
autonomy. Seven of them are termed constituent or Union 
“republics,” but one of these is itself a federation of three 
smaller republics themselves entitled to autonomy; and 
several of them contain within their boundaries one or more 
of what are called “‘ autonomous republics ” or “‘ autonomous 
areas” also entitled to separate representation in the federal 
organs. Hence, just as the United States contains 48 equally 
autonomous “states,” so the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics is now made up of 42 more or less autonomous 
areas, the number being from time to time increased as 
additional communities make good their claim. Thus it has 
been definitely promised that the rapidly increasing Jewish 
settlement of Biri Bidjan, in Eastern Siberia, shall receive 
autonomy as soon as it attains a certain magnitude. So far 
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as concerns the seven principal communities which are 
termed Union republics, the fundamental statute of 1923 
expressly recognises their “‘ sovereignty,” which is declared 
to be “ restricted only within the limits stated in the present 
constitution, and only in respect of matters referred to the 
competence of the Union.” 

Here, however, we note a significant difference in statutory 
form from every other federal state. The federal union of 
Soviet Russia has no prescribed geographical limits. Unlike 
every other federation, past or present, the U.S.S.R. is 
expressly declared to be open to any other community that 
becomes a “ Soviet Socialist republic,” subject only to the 
consent of the supreme organs of the federation. Moreover, 
the question that led to such real difference of opinion in 
the United States, namely, the right of withdrawal, is explicitly 
answered in favour of freedom. ‘‘ Each Union republic 
retains the right of free withdrawal from the Union,” and this 
provision cannot be limited or modified without the agree- 
ment of all republics “‘ forming the Union.” And although 
additional republics may be admitted to the federation 
by mere majority consent, the boundaries of any one of the 
constituent parts cannot at any time be altered against 
its own will, it being laid down that “the territory of the 
Union republics cannot be altered without their consent.” 

With regard to the distribution of powers between the 
federal government and the governments of the constituent 
parts, there seems, at first sight, practically no novelty. The 
best American textbook of the Soviet constitution starts 
off quite gaily by stating that “‘ Twenty-five specific categories 
of power are declared to fall within the exclusive purview 
of the Union. They conform very closely to section 8 of article i 
of the constitution of the United States in which eighteen fields of 
exclusive jurisdiction of the federal government are enumerated.* 

‘Fundamental Law (Constitution) of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(U.S.S.R.), 6 July, 1923, ch. II., par. 3 

This text may conveniently be consulted in Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 
1929, although the accompanying explanation should be read with caution, as the 
writer’s bias has led him to some mistakes. Other documents are given in the British 


Stationery Office publication entitled Sovie# Russia, a description of the various political 
units, etc., 1924. 


® Ibid, ch. II., pars. 4, 6. 
3 Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 284. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AS A FEDERAL STATE 


There is indeed, over the greater part of the field, little 
room for doubt about the necessary allocation of functions. 
To the federal authority fall (1) all foreign relations (repre- 
sentation, treaties, declarations of war and peace, alteration 
of the external frontiers of the Union); (2) all the armed 
forces of the Union; (3) transport, posts and telegraphs ; 
(4) currency and credit systems, also weights and measures 
and the all-important matter of statistics; (5) the issue of 
all state loans, internal or external; (6) conditions of 
citizenship; (7) the right of general amnesty; and— 
somewhat more dubiously—(8) the establishment of the 
bases and fundamental principles in respect of civil and 
ctiminal codes and courts of justice, education, public health, 
labour protection, and the development and use of land, 
waters, mineral deposits and forests. What the American 
constitution does not contain is the concession to the federal 
government of (2) everything relating to foreign trade, under 
which all importing and exporting to or from Soviet Russia 
has become a central monopoly ; and (b) “ the establishment 
of the foundations and the general plan of the whole people’s 
economy of the Union.”! This gives the federal government 
the organisation and management of practically the whole of 
the nation’s industry and internal trade. But these two vast 
spheres of federal action, comprising all foreign commerce and 
the wholeinternal production and distribution of commodities, 
are not abstracted from the jurisdiction of the constituent 
governments, which, in Russia, as everywhere else in the 
world, never included them. These functions are taken from 
the legalised control of the private landlord or capitalist 
ovet the means of production, distribution and exchange. 

What, then, beyond a verbal “sovereignty” do the 
constituent parts of the Union retain in their own hands ? 
Here we may see how very differently the Bolshevists have, 
from the first, handled the problem of “ national minorities,” 
from the manner in which it was dealt with by Czarist Russia 
and by Prussia; and, since the war, also by the statesmen of 
Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Turkey, Roumania 
and Jugo-Slavia. To the seven Union republics, and as far as 


* Fundamental Law, ch. I., par. 1(h) ; p. 307 of Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 
929. 
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practicable to all of the thirty-five other “ autonomous areas,” 
is conceded, in the first place, complete “‘ cultural autonomy.” 
They may use their own vernacular languages to the fullest 
extent, even to a severe subordination of Russian; they 
may keep, and vary as they choose, their own religious rites 
and racial customs; they may conduct and staff their ows 
schools, colleges, universities, hospitals and medical services ; 
they may have their own newspapers and magazines, and 
their own government publishing houses ; they may provide 
and control their own theatres and cinemas, concert halls 
and stadiums. In the second place, they may have their own 
local police and magistracy (apart from the State Political 
Department, with its special political police—the dreaded 
Ogpu or Gay Pay Oo) and their own courts of justice, 
enforcing their own laws, so long as these are not contrary 
to those of the federation. In the third place, they can, if 
they choose, with insignificant exceptions, staff their own 
governments, from the village up to the republic’s Sovnarkom, 
or Cabinet of responsible Ministers of State, with their own 
local citizens, speaking their own languages, accustomed to 
all the local conditions and imbued with all the local patriotism 
and other particularisms. Substantially, these three great 
classes of autonomous action include everything that stirs 
the emotions of “ national minorities,” or that touches their 
amour propre. The result is that, after ten years’ experience, 
it is not too much to say that Soviet Russia today—alone of 
all the great countries east of the Elbe and of Switzerland— 
has no “ national minorities problem” ; and this in spite of 
the repeated efforts of the emigrés, as regards Georgia and the 
Ukraine, to stir up racial insurrection from the outside. Load 
discontent and even sporadic widespread recalcitrance occut 
from time to time. But the grievances seem to be those of 
individuals or of localities, largely due to sufferings from 
climatic or economic evils, or to bureaucratic tyranny, which 
always appears as that of officials of the autonomous local 
government, seldom, if ever, concerning anything peculiar 
to a “ national minority.” 

How, then, with this extensive “ particularism,” racil 
and local, does the Soviet State manage to maintain a unity 
of policy and action in national matters more complete tha 
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that of the United States or Switzerland, or than that of 
any other federation, past or present ? 


It must be admitted that there is neither elegance nor 
logic, nor even actuality, in the cumbersome constitution of 
the U.S.S.R., as proclaimed in the fundamental law of 
1923-4, Which confirmed the Treaty of Union of 1922. 
Supreme authority is vested in the All-Union Soviet Congress, 
elected, not by the republics, but by the provincial and city 
councils, at the rate of, for the cities, one delegate per 25,000 
electors, meaning about 60,000 population, whilst the rural 
electors have only one delegate per 125,000 population. 
But when we notice that the formidable-looking Congress of 
the U.S.S.R., some fifteen hundred strong, is now only 
constituted and called together once in every two years, and 
then only for a single session of about a week, at the end of 
which the delegates “ surrender their mandates ” and retire 
into private life, we realise that such a mass meeting of men 
and women from all over the immense area of the Union, few 
of them having any acquaintance with each other, or even 
knowing the names of their colleagues, can have no corporate 
life, and must necessarily be incapable of genuine discussion. 
The atmosphere of the All-Union Soviet Congress, has, in 
fact, been described by a Moscow newspaper correspondent 
as that of an “earnest picnic: the delegates elected from 
every corner of the vast Soviet Union are pleased and proud 
to have been sent to Moscow, and grateful in greater or less 
degree to the government for paying their railroad fare and 
féting them handsomely.” What happens is that the un- 
organised horde of delegates listens to portentously long 
teports from successive national leaders, alternating with 
orations from chosen provincial orators. 


The Congress is assumed to work through a curious 
double-chambered Central Executive Council. This consists 
at present of about six hundred members, the number steadily 
increasing with the growth of the population. About three- 
fourths of them are chosen by the Congress from among the 
delegates from the several constituent parts, in proportion to 
their several populations, one member to each half-a-million 
people, or part thereof. ‘These then constitute what is called 
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the Union Soviet. There is also appointed by the Congress 
what is called the “‘ Soviet of Nationalities,” at present 138 
members, made up of representatives of the 24 “allied and 
associated republics, five delegates from each, and of repre. 
sentatives of [18] autonomous regions, one delegate from 
each.” These representatives of the forty-two more or less 
autonomous parts are nominated by their several congresses or 
conferences, but it is expressly provided that “the composition 
of the Soviet of Nationalities is confirmed as a whole by the 
Congress.” Homage is formally rendered to the federal idea 
by giving this Central Executive Council no fewer than seven 
presidents, one from each of the seven Union Republics, large 
or small; and these preside in turn over the Council’s daily 
sittings. It is expressly enacted that “the Union Soviet and 
the Soviet of Nationalities examine all decrees, codes and 
resolutions ” which may emanate “ from the presidium of the 
Tsik (Central Executive Council) and the Sovnarkom (Cabinet 
of Peoples’ Commissars) of the U.S.S.R.; from individual 
Peoples’ Commissariats of the Union, or from the Central 
Executive Committees of the various Union Republics,” as 
well as any that may arise on the initiatrve of “the Union 
Soviet or the Soviet of Nationalities themselves.” It is defini- 
itely stated in the stetute that “Bills presented for examination 
by the Tsik (Centra) Executive Council) receive the force of 
law only if accepted both by the Union Soviet and by the 
Soviet of Nationalities,” and duly proclaimed. Elaborate 
provision is made for the possibility of intractable disagree- 
ment between these two Chambers, but their differences do 
not seem ever to have outlasted discussion at a joint meeting. 
But the Central Executive Council, though it continues 
in existence from Congress to Congress, is only summoned to 
meet three times a year for a brief session of each of its two 
Chambers, ending with a formal joint meeting of the two. 
The committees elected by the Council, though far less 
representative of the constituent parts of the federation, 
evidently share among them its effective government. 
the conventional distinction between legislative, executive 
and judicial functions, there is next to no trace. The Cound 
appoints a presidium of 27 members (including the seven 
presidents and a secretary), nine nominated by each of its 
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two Chambers, and the other nine by their joint meeting. 
It also appoints, without any trace of federal constitution, 
the Union Sovnarkom of Peoples’ Commissars (Cabinet of 
Ministers), with a president and sixteen other members in 
charge of departments (including the State Planning Com- 
mission, the Council of Labour and Defence and the 
“Commission of Fulfilment,” which are represented in the 
Sovnarkom only by their leading members). It is thus clearly 
not to the representation of the constituent parts in the 
formally constituted representative federal organs of the 
U.S.S.R. that we must look for an explanation of the 
remarkable unity of purpose and policy that has been secured. 
This has been obtained, it may be suggested, not by any 
system of representation provided by the written constitution, 
but as the outcome of certain unique features of the working 
constitution, not expressly enacted or proclaimed, but 
effectively forming part thereof. 


We have here an example of the futility of limiting the 
study of constitutional structure to what is written in treaties 
or embodied in statute law. No nation has the whole of 
its effective constitution so formulated—not even the United 
States! Equally no nation exists without having some 
part of its effective constitution in the form of law, just as 
Great Britain or the British Commonwealth of Nations has. 
For a brief summary of the effective constitution of Soviet 
Russia, having vastly more “ actuality ” than any statute, we 
may go to a remarkable essay of 1924 by Stalin himself.1 He 
talks there of the various mass organisations, each extending 
throughout the U.S.S.R. ; and having “ belts ” and “‘ levers ” 
and “ guiding forces ” (to use his own terms), all serving to 
tender what Lenin had described as the “‘ broadly-based and 
extremely powerful proletarian apparatus” of an elaborate 
federal constitution, both “ supple” and effective. “ What 
are these organisations ?” Stalin continues. “‘ First of all 
there are” [not, be it noted, the soviets but] “the trade 
unions, with their national and local ramifications in the 
form of productive, educational, cultural, and other organ- 
isations. In these, the workers of all trades and industries 


1 Included in Leninism, by Joseph Stalin, 1928, pp. 29-31. 
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ate united. They are not [Communist] Party organisations, 
Our trade unions can be regarded as the general organisation 
of the working class now holding power in Soviet Russia, 
They constitute a school of communism. From them are 
drawn the persons best fitted to occupy the leading positions 
in all branches of administration. They form a link between 
the more advanced and the comparatively backward sections 
of the working class, for in them the masses of the workers 
are united with the vanguard. 


““ Secondly ” [only secondly, be it noted] “ we have the 
soviets with their manifold national and local ramifications, 
taking the form of administrative industrial, military, cultural, 
and other state organisations, together with a multitude of 
spontaneous mass groupings of the workers in the bodies 
which surround these organisations and link them up with the 
general population. The soviets are the mass organisations 
of all those who labour in town and country. They are not 
[Communist] Party organisations, but are the direct expression 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. All kinds of measures 
for the strengthening of the dictatorship and for the 
upbuilding of socialism are carried out by means of the 
soviets. Through them, the political guidance of the peasantry 
by the proletariat is effected. The soviets unite the labouring 
masses with the proletarian vanguard. 


“‘ Thirdly, we have co-operatives of all kinds, with their 
multiple ramifications. These, too, are non-Party organisa- 
tions, being mass organisations in which the workers are 
united, primarily as consumers, but also, at a later stage, as 
producers (agricultural co-operatives). The co-operatives 
play a specially important part after the consolidation of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, during the period of 
widespread construction. They form a link between the 
proletarian vanguard and the peasant masses, and provide 
a means whereby the latter can be induced to share in the 
work of socialist construction. 

“ Fourthly, there is the League of Youth” [the Comsomols 
with their attendant Pioneers and Octobrists]. ‘“‘ This is 4 
mass organisation of the young workers and peasants, not4 
[Communist] Party organisation, but in close touch with 
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the Party. Its work is to help the Party in training the younger 
generation in a socialist spirit. It provides young reserves for 
all the other mass organisations of the proletariat in every 
branch of administration. The League of Youth acquires 
peculiar importance after the consolidation of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, during the period when widespread cultural 
and educational work is incumbent upon the proletatiat. 


“Lastly, we come to the Party of the proletariat ” [the 
Communist Party], “the proletarian vanguard. Its strength 
lies in the fact that it attracts to its ranks the best elements 
of all the mass organisations of the proletariat. Its function 
is to unify the work of all the mass organisations of the 
proletariat, without exception, and to guide their activities 
towards a single end, that of the liberation of the proletariat. 
Unification and guidance are absolutely essential. There 
must be unity in the proletarian struggle; the proletarian 
masses must be guided in their fight for power and for the 
upbuilding of socialism ; and only the proletarian vanguard, 
only the Party of the proletariat, is competent to unify and 
guide the work of the mass organisations of the proletariat.’ 


(a) THE OvERLYING UNITARY ORGANISATION 


It is to be noted that in Stalin’s summary of the 
constitution there is no mention whatever of the federal 
form any more than of the principle of cultural autonomy 
on which the federation is based. The federal structure as 
given in the Fundamental Law, which really does secure the 
cultural autonomy of the constituent parts, is, in fact, 
overlain by an entirely different structure, elaborate in its 
complications but definitely unitary in conception, which is, 
as a whole, not even described in the statute book. Moreover, 
a ane addition is made to the strength and coherence 
of these various blocks of non-statutory mass organisation 
by the fact that they are all constructed on a common pattern, 
which differs markedly from anything to be found in the 
nineteenth century, in Russia or any other country. When in 
1905, the workmen in St. Petersburg, at whose suggestion 


* Leninism by Joseph Stalin, p. 31. 
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we know not, sent delegates from each factory to form ap 
extralegal “ workers’ soviet ” for the government of that city, 
and when that “ workers’ soviet” chose delegates to join 
with those from the soviets of other cities to form a Union 
of Soviets, they unwittingly wrought the pattern of the 
effective constitution which now, with the necessary pro- 
liferations and complications, extends from the Baltic to 
the Pacific. And it is not merely a geographical extension, 
What may rightly be called the Soviet system has been 
adopted alike for the whole half-dozen of these “ pillars of 
the state.” It governs (and was eventually prescribed by 
statute for) the associations of citizens as such—the hierarchy 
of soviets—which provide the necessary administrative 
bodies, both local and central from the village or city council 
to the supreme All-Russia Congress with its Cabinet of 
Peoples’ Commissars, or Ministers of State. The same 
hierarchical pattern serves, without statutory prescription, 
for the separate organisation in trade unions of all the 
wage-earning or salaried citizens, now nearly 20 millions in 
number, in their capacity of hired producers. We see the 
same pattern in the erection of other columnar blocks by 
those dozens of millions of citizens who are not receiving 
wages or salaries but are working as owner-producers, either 
as members of manufacturing arfe/s or as agriculturists on 
collective farms, not to mention similar owner-producer 
groups, such as the professional hunters or fishers, co- 
operating for their vocational enterprises. But the same 
pattern serves also for the separate organisation of all citizens, 
whether trade unionists or owner-producers, industrial or 
agricultural, in their capacity of consumers, in the individual 
membership (now approaching eighty millions) of the vast 
Co-operative Movement. Finally, we may detect a like 
pattern of organisation for the unique body, which is 
misleadingly termed par excellence the “ Party,” but which, 
as described in a previous article, is a very select and exclusive 
companionship or “ Order,” having the double function of 
providing the bulk of the administrators in all departments 
and of perpetually persuading the entire population to keep 
undeviatingly to the “General Line” of building up the 
Socialist State. What then is the common pattern on which 
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all these columnar blocks are formed? At the base of each 
block is an enormous and literally uncounted number of 
small electoral meetings—something like a hundred thousand 
in the whole U.S.S.R.—in each shop or section, team or shift 
of a factory ; in each branch or department of a hospital or 
college or other institution ; in each ship or regiment, each 
railway depot or oilworks, each electric plant or state farm, 
and likewise in each rural village—all these meetings of 
fellow-workers electing annually their several committees 
or councils to manage, within their several spheres, their 
own local affairs. It is no small element in the essentially 
democratic character of these basic meetings that they are 
usually held every few weeks, in order to hear the elected 
persons’ account of the work they have been doing ; to address 
to them complaints and enquiries ; and, if thought desirable, 
actually to “recall” them from office and elect others. 
But, once elected, each such soviet has the duty of choosing 
one or more delegates to form a district council; each 
district council chooses delegates to a provincial council, 
and each provincial council to a congress for the whole 
U.S.S.R. Each of these Congresses—whether Soviet, Trade 
Union, Association of Owner-Producers in industry or in 
agriculture, Consumers’ Co-operative or Communist Party— 
is the supreme authority for its own particular hierarchy and 
the citizens therein represented, but only as regards its 
patticular subject-matter. Each of these hierarchies has, at 
each of its stages, its own executive committee, presidium 
and officials. ‘Those of the several All-Russia Congresses, 
which form the summits of the hierarchies, are perpetually 
meeting each other in the endless discussion and consultation, 
out of which emerges the stream of authoritative laws and 
decrees by which the whole nation is, in all its manifold 
activities, finally governed. It cannot be doubted that the 
similarity of structure of all the constituent parts upon an 
identical pattern facilitates alike unity of policy and action, 
and also a genuine common participation in government, 
on the occasions when, especially at their respective summits, 
on issues of national importance, they are interminably 
conferring and consulting. 
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(4) THE Economic UNirty 

The second feature of the constitution promoting 
centralisation and unity is found in the very allocation of 
functions that seems, at first sight, to make for localism and 
diversity. The concession to the constituent parts of the 
utmost “cultural autonomy ” leaves almost unchecked the 
irresistible “pull” of all the economic forces towards 
large-scale production, deliberate planning and consequent 
centralisation of authority. The widespread geographical 
uniformity—the interminable melancholy plain extending 
with the minimum of break from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
and from the Arctic Ocean to the Caucasian and Himalayan 
mountain ranges—dwarfs to relative insignificance, so far as 
the production and exchange of commodities are concerned, 
the racial or cultural particularisms of its inhabitants. No 
physical boundaries separate the Ukraine from “ White 
Russia,” or the Tartars of the Volga basin from the Kalmucks 
of the shores of the Caspian Sea; or any of them from the 
so-called “Great Russia” centring round Moscow and 
Leningrad, on the one hand, or from the “Autonomous 
Crimean Socialist Soviet Republic” on the other. The 
assumption by the federal authorities of the entire organisation 
and management of the production and exchange of com- 
modities, including all importing and exporting—which 
withheld from the constituent governments nothing that any 
of the separate communities had ever collectively possessed 
or had ever dreamed of possessing—in itself gave the Kremlin 
nearly al] the unity of authority that it required without 
affronting the susceptibilities of any “national minority.” 
The policy quickly adopted—in contradiction of that of the 
Czars—of distributing the national industrialisation over 
every economic region of the U.S.S.R. so as to avoid any 
accumulation of factories near the vulnerable western frontier 
and even any concentration of particular industries in the 
most favoured region, has gone far to lessen alike the cost 
of transport and the development of local jealousies. When 
all this was elaborated into the Five Years Plan national 
unity became supremely effective, without—be it noted— 
any interference with the cultural autonomy of any of the 
constituent parts of the Union. 
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(¢) THe CENTRALISATION OF TRADE UNIONISM 
AND CO-OPERATION 

Yet another outstanding feature of the constitution makes 
for national unity, without affecting the local freedom 
afforded by even an exaggerated cultural autonomy. The 
spontaneous organisation of the factory wage-earners in 
trade unions, like the immemorial grouping of the Russian 
handicraftsmen in artels of owner-producers, has, from the 
first, ignored the irrelevant boundaries, either of village 
ot city, or of racial or religious communities. When this 
organisation on the basis of the economic occupation of 
the working-day was generalised, the incipient and partial 
associations, practically spontaneous in origin, almost neces- 
satily became, like trade and industry themselves, national 
in scope. The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, which 
had always ignored geographical boundaries, took a similar 
course. The result is that the whole wage or salary receiving 
population of the U.S.S.R., without distinction of race or 
autonomous atea, any more than of sex or rank; whether 
manual workers or brainworkers, labourers or learned 
professionals, in agriculture or industry, mining or the 
mercantile marine, education or public health, the theatre 
or scientific reseatch, the journalist and the Minister of 
State, are enrolled in one or other of 46 colossal trade unions, 
all of them co-extensive with the U.S.S.R. The same ignoring 
of local, racial or occupational differences is seen among 
the seventy odd million individually enrolled members of 
the 47,000 Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. And, as has 
already been mentioned, these immense mass organisations, 
together with those of the millions of owner-producers in 
manufacturing artels or collective farms, covering the entire 
area of the federation, are built up, through indirect election 
by successive stages of hierarchies, upon an identical pattern, 
common to every kind of social organisation in the U.S.S.R., 
and all finally centring at Moscow itself. The members 
everywhere retain their complete cultural autonomy. They 
all participate, in each locality, in a common citizens’ soviet 
for the management of the local affairs of the village or city. 
Even their several hierarchies rise, in their several stages, 
within the several autonomous areas. But either as salaried 
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producers of commodities or services ; or as owner-producets 
of manufactures or agricultural products; or as organised 
consumers of the same their several memberships all find 
themselves joined in organisations that are nation-wide, 
sprawling across the entire federal area, with their summits 
necessarily touching at a common centre. The federal State 
of Soviet Russia may be firmly rooted in its forty-two more 
ot less autonomous areas. But superimposed upon this 
apparent riot of localism are half-a-dozen colossal hierarchies 
of a single common pattern, each of them being, at its 
topmost seat of authority, rigidly centralised. And these 
topmost seats of authority are all at Moscow ! 


(d) OrFIcIAL INTERPENETRATION 

But this is not all. Closer examination of the governmental 
structure reveals that unity of policy and consistency of 
action among the federal and all the constituent governments 
is directly promoted by an ingenious official interpenetration 
of a kind unusual in federations. Thus the observant visitor 
will find a responsible official representative of the Moscow 
Narkomindel (Foreign Office) residing in various of the 
principal provincial centres, such as Kharkov and Kief in 
the Ukraine, Leningrad in the R.S.F.S.R., and Batoum in 
the Georgian Republic, notably cities in which there are 
stationed the consular officers of foreign powers. It is 
interesting to find that such official representatives of the 
federal government, besides keeping their eyes on the foreign 
consuls, are always members of the highest governing body having 
its sessions in the city in which they reside. Thus the Moscow 
representative at Kharkov, the capital of the Ukraine, sits 
regularly as a member of the Sovnarkom (Cabinet of 
Ministers) of the Sovereign State of the Ukraine; the one 
at Kief is a member of the presidium of the vast Oblast 
(province) of Kief in the same constituent republic; and 
the one at Leningrad is a member of the presidium of the 
Oblast of Leningrad in the R.S.F.S.R. 

This official interpenetration of the autonomous consti- 
tuent governments by the officials of the federal government 
is systematically carried further. It is expressly provided 
by statute that the Sovnarkom (Cabinet of Ministers) of 
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each Union Republic shall include, in addition to the 
Peoples’ Commissars appointed by its own Central Executive 
Committee, also the delegates or “ plenipotentiaries of the 
Peoples’ Commissariats of the U.S.S.R. for foreign affairs, war 
and marine, foreign and internal trade, ways of communica- 
tion and posts and telegraphs,” who are to have either “an 
advisory or decisive voice, according to the decision of the 
central Executive Committee of the Union Republic” 
concerned. At present, in the great Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.), which has a Cabinet of 20, 
there sit five of these officials of the federal government. 
Among the 20 members of the Cabinet of the Ukraine there 
are also five such officials; in that of the White Russian 
Socialist Soviet Republic there are four ; and in that of the 
Transcaucasian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic there are 
no fewer than six out of a total of fifteen. The specific 
function of these federal officials is doubtless to see that 
nothing is done by the union republic that would be 
inconsistent with federal policy. But it is stated that they do 
not confine themselves to any specific class of questions, and 
that they take part in all the deliberations. It is clear that 
their mere presence in the local Cabinet in such numbers, 
whether with an “‘ advisory ” or a “ decisive”’ vote, must 
necessarily exercise a constant influence towards unity of 
policy and action. 

There is even a further official interpenetration. The 
y: eee ” or delegates of the federal administration 
who sit in the local Cabinets are those of the specifically 
federal Departments of State. The other departments are 
classed as either “‘ unified ” or “‘ non-unified.” The unified 
departments are those of finance, labour, the Supreme Soviet 
of Peoples’ Economy, the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Inspection 
and the Central Statistical Department. The several Union 
Republics have their own Departments for these subjects, 
and in executive matters these local Departments act also 
for the corresponding federal Departments at Moscow. 
What is interesting is to find that the choice of the principal 
officer of the local Department in each Union Republic, who 


_ "Fundamental Law (Constitution) o1 the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
= 6 July, 1923, ch. X., par. 67; Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929 
Pp. 318. 
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receives from the federal Department the directions as to 
what is centrally required, is always made the subject of 
ptior consultation and agreement between the two govern- 
ments concerned. Whilst it is usual (though not invariable) 
to make the selection from among the local natives of 
residents, opinions differ as to which government has the 
effective decision. In the capital of the constituent republic, 
it is maintained that the local government makes the 
appointment. In Moscow it is commonly believed that the 
choice among possible candidates is made by the federal 
government. The experienced observer may infer that there 
is effectively little difference between the two forms of 
consultation ; and even less doubt about the efficiency of the 
practical control by Moscow of all important issues. 

It may, therefore, be suggested that it is only in the 
non-unified Departments, such as those of education, health, 
social welfare and justice—in fact, exactly those concerned 
with cultural autonomy—that the constituent parts of the 
federation are able to indulge in any wide diversities, either 
of policy or of the main lines of administration, from the 
common pattern adopted for the federation as a whole. 


(e) CONTROL BY THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

More important, however, than all these influences making 
for unity of policy is the all-pervading control of the 
completely united and centrally directed Order or companion- 
ship, misleadingly termed the Communist “ Party.” Although 
the U.S.S.R. is definitely federal in form, this universal and 
ubiquitous Order is rigidly unitary. It is organised, as 
already mentioned, on the same universal pattern as the other 
pillars of the state, elective at the base, rising by indirect 
election from stage to stage of the hierarchy, and governed 
at the top by an All-Russia Congress of the Party. This 
Congress, however, meets only infrequently and _ acts 
habitually by the Central Executive Committee and presidium 
that it appoints, whilst these, in practice, act through two 
main committees, the Politbureau and the Orgbureau, 
each of which has its own specialised official staff. From 
these Moscow organs there emanates a stream of decrees and 
“ directives ” on large issues of policy and on small, which, 
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SOVIET RUSSIA AS A FEDERAL STATE 


though not technically part of the law of the land, are binding 
on everyone of the couple of million members and candidates 
for membership of this exclusive and highly disciplined 
Order, all of whom are pledged to implicit obedience. How 
effective is their influence in securing national unity may be 
judged when we remember 

(a) that practically all the leading administrators in all the 
constituent parts of the federation, and a large proportion 
of all the employees of the local soviets, trade unions and 
co-operative societies are Party members ; 

(b) that in every representative assembly or governing body 
the Party members invariably join together in a “ Fraction,” 
or ptivate caucus, bound by inflexible rule to vote together 
as its majority decides ; 

(c) that in every factory, ship, institution or other enterprise 
(some 50,000 in number) the Party members join together 
in a “ Cell ” or “ Nucleus ” to concert and direct their own 
educational influence on their non-Party colleagues ; 

(d) that these efforts are supported, whenever required, by 
the 70,000 cells of the Leninist League of Youth (the 
Comsomols between 17 and 25), and the whole organisation 
of the younger Pioneets. 

There is a particular field of federal action in which 
these non-statutory factors in national unity seem of excep- 
tional interest, namely, that of “ colonial” administration. 
The whole Communist Faith is based on the conception of 
the fundamental equality of all races, whose progress is 
wholly dependent on their several environments. In the 
U.S.S.R., as expanded during the past decade, there are 
vatious territories which are felt to be of the nature of 
“colonies,” whilst others, not yet formally incorporated in 
the Union, are regarded as developing in that direction. 
The arrangements for their local administration differ funda- 
mentally from those adopted for their protectorates and 
“Crown ” colonies by the British Empire, the United States, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Italy and Japan. Instead of sending 
to these “ colonies ” staffs of highly-educated “ gentlemen ” 
of the governing race, charged to “ do good ” to the natives 
by just and impartial administration according to its own ideas, 
accompanied by more or less trading and “ missionary ” 
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enterprise of one or other kind, also conducted by members 
of the governing race, the idea of the U.S.S.R. is to enable 
the natives to raise themselves in civilisation by the agency of 
exceptional and properly instructed members of their own rac, 
What happens to the various uncivilised races and tribes in 
the corners or on the borders of Siberia, for instance, is that 
a certain number of selected youths are annually brought 
to Moscow by adequate scholarships, to be there given a 
prolonged and deliberately planned training, not only in 
the Communist Faith and in public administration, but also 
in agricultural and industrial technology. These highly. 
trained “ natives ” return to their homes in order to take up 
the vocation to which they give their lives, either as elected 
members of local councils, or as executive officials, or as 
directors of schools or as managers of agricultural or 
industrial enterprises. They continue to belong to the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., and their “ Cells ” and 
“Fractions ” remain in organic connection with the central 
Party organisation at Moscow. Presently it is found that 
practically the whole administration of the incipient “ colony” 
is in the hands not of a Civil Service belonging to the 
governing race, but of these exceptional “ natives,” whose 
personal example, as well as racial sympathy, is calculated 
to enable a general rise in civilisation of a population which 
never feels the resentment born of even the most enlightened 
and most philanthropic “alien” rule of a governing face. 
Moreover, as it is of the essence of the Communist Faith, 
and the sole purpose of the administration, that the whole 
net produce of industry should be applied to the economic, 
as well as the cultural advance of the proletariat, to which 
practically all the natives belong, and not a fraction of it to 
the building up of private wealth for members of the 
governing race, there is none of the divergence of pecuniary 
interest between races that unfortunately attends the co- 
existence of superior and inferior races elsewhere. 

Take it all in all, the effective working constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. offers a supremely interesting, and even an 
exciting field for exploration by the student of Political 
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WAR DEBTS AND PEACE CREDITS 


An American View 


By W. Y. Ex.iorr 
(Professor of Government, Harvard University) 


governmental debts due to us from our late associates 

in the European War should be suffered to bog down 

into an either—or dilemma. It is commonly assumed that 
we ate as a nation now faced with the choice between esther 
what is substantially a cancellation of the debt settlements 
made with these Allied countries by Mr. Mellon, or the 
repudiation of the debts by the debtors. That attitude is 
based on the economic side upon the assumption that under 
existing conditions the debts cannot be transferred in goods, 
owing to the economic stagnation produced by the general 
depression and the prohibitive structure of tariffs. On the 
political side, the assumption is that Europe, including 
Great Britain, has lost any interest in future borrowing that 
would make the debtors willing to go on with the hopeless 
struggle; and that no government, in consequence, can 
survive which undertakes these universally unpopular pay- 
ments. On our side, Congress seems equally determined to 
force a default rather than take over the whole burden—an 
attitude in which it is entirely justified so long as the alter- 
native is cancellation. 

Yet there is nothing fatal in the dilemma unless it be 
accepted that the stagnation of international trade is a 
permanent feature of our nationalistic world, bent upon 
self-sufficient systems mutually exclusive of all profitable 
exchange of goods. On the economic side a radical re- 
adjustment of tariffs to facilitate profitable trade, plus a 
mobilisation of some undeclared Allied assets of the European 
War, and some other possible offsets not adequately con- 
sidered, would change the whole nature of the problem. 
On the political side the stalemate of debtor and creditor 
might be then turned into willingness to bargain. The 
essential is to find a viable quid pro quo, at once acceptable to 


I: is a pity that the whole treatment of the inter- 
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our Congress and not too painful to Europe. In the period 
of reaching such a settlement through negotiation, an armistice 
in the war between “ cancellationists ” and “‘ repudiationists ” 
is necessary. The “ repudiationists ” must yield at least this 
much : a moratorium on all inter-governmental debt payments 
during the present crisis of the world’s economy. The 
*“* cancellationists ”’ who do not wish to serve their cause 
badly by an excess of zeal had better concede the wisdom of 
not giving up all title to debts justly due the American 
people, under the panic-psychosis of present fear and 
European pressure. 

An attempt to find the formule which fit at once the 
economic possibilities and the political necessities demands 
a consideration of the assets of the Allied countries mobilisable 
for debt payments and the possibilities of facilitating a mutual 
reduction of tariffs through using the debts for bargaining 
purposes. It equally demands, and at the outset.’ some 
estimate of the present temper of the American people and 
the prospects of economic statesmanship in political quarters, 

“* The New Deal ” which Mr. Roosevelt has promised to 
inaugurate starts out severely handicapped in one respect 
with relation to foreign policy: the term “ moratorium” 
has become unpleasantly associated with Republican promises 
to cure our ills, and in the same breath, professions that these 
ills have been greatly exaggerated. The inner incoherence of 
the late administration’s pronouncements on the course of 
the depression was politically understandable enough. But 
the legacy of failure attaches to the too sanguine attitude that 
a year’s moratorium on inter-governmental debts could 
effect a general change for the better. The incoming ad- 
ministration is pledged by its party platform not to yield title 
to the debts—a thoroughly sound pronouncement. But 
there is some danger that it may interpret the recent election 
as a repudiation of all Mr. Hoover’s works, including the 
moratorium, and may, in consequence, be driven into the 
“ repudiationist ” camp through sheer political accident. 
There is even a danger that future co-operation with the 
League may be similarly imperilled by its connection with a 
Republican State Department under Mr. Stimson. 

Fortunately there is no indication of any lack of willingness 
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on the part of the Democratic Party and its leaders to accept a 
reasonable bargain to get rid of very doubtful debts. Its 
economic statesmanship, potentially, includes some of the 
ablest figures that this country has ever produced—Owen D. 
Young, Melvin Traylor, Bernard Baruch, to mention only a 
few. Its tariff attitude demands bargains which its con- 
gressional leaders can only deliver with the use of all the 
counters at their command. The moral weight of Newton 
Baker, of Al Smith, of John W. Davis and Norman Davis is 
behind a sensible debt settlement. The weight of opinion 
behind them is suggested by the signatories of the recent 
Sloan manifesto. It is impressive and hopeful. And Mr. 
Roosevelt himself has shown real political capacity in present- 
ing difficult theses acceptably to the public of the country. 
He has, comparatively, a much freer hand than any president 
since Wilson in his first term. His danger lies, if anywhere, 
in unwieldy party majorities in Congress. But real leadership 
will bring Republican support to his aid for a truly national 
programme. Present indications are that he will seek, and 
probably obtain, the most sweeping “emergency powers ” 
ever given to the American executive. He must insist upon 
freedom to make a settlement that will cover debts, currency, 
and tariffs, as well as his purely domestic difficulties. 

That is, of course, not the whole of the story. It may be 
feared that the roots of the present discontents, to echo 
Burke, lie deeper than this administration is apt to dig. 
Even if the economic warfare of tariff systems, which 
nationalistic attempts at economic self-sufficiency have pro- 
duced, can be substantially abated, it is still obvious that 
much remains to be righted before the economic malady from 
which the world suffers can be remedied. We are face to 
face with technological factors which produce unemployment 
in industry and over-production of the world’s basic com- 
modities, particularly in agriculture. The price structure 
there had cracked long prior to 1929. Nationalistic planning 
alone wil) not cure the evil. Rather national socialism 
intensifies, by increasing the political factor in the equation, 
the struggle for markets to dispose of the national surplus 
or the struggle to secure sources of necessary raw materials. 
This suggests that a remedy must be sought in the direction 
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of curbing nationalistic policies in the interests of capitalist 
world planning—such as is already being undertaken in 
commodities like oil, tin, copper, sugar, etc. 

But it is a burden of debts, both governmental and 
private, that is the subject most immediately to hand. These 
debts, not presently payable between countries, lie like an 
incubus on the resumption of international exchange of 
goods. Their proportion, at present gold values in terms of 
goods, is so staggering that in many instances the will to 
resume payment has been atrophied. For no debtor who 
sees his condition lengthening into permanency is apt to 
prefer labour under these circumstances to the simpler 
processes of bankruptcy or open default. The effects of such 
prospects on future lending are depressing in the extreme. 
And the fertilisation of continued lending is undoubtedly one 
of the main sources of prosperous international trade, pro- 
vided the lending is not uneconomic in character. At this 
time, lending of all sorts to foreign countries is equally 
branded with the stigma of suspicion and fear of loss. No 
international resumption of trade or large-scale co-operation 
can proceed without removing this spectre. Can its removal 
be linked in practice with freer international co-operation 
along economic lines ? 

Several heroic remedies are currently proposed for this 
condition of international stagnation. The first is, usually, 
to banish the clouds of psychological gloom which overhang 
Europe by the complete forgiveness of our European public 
debtors. It is assumed that if the inter-allied War Debts 
settlements, which leave America the real creditor on balance, 
could all be wiped out at our expense, the clouds would lift. 
Europe could once more purchase from us and the wheels of 
prosperity would be put in motion. This is, of course, an 
assumption that takes much for granted that is properly open 
to doubt. Without a change in tariff policies on a reciprocal 
basis, the cancellation of these debts would of itself accomplish 
very little. 

There is a dubious corollary to this last problem which 
concludes that the War Debts must be used to force European 
disarmament. The idea is seductive, but in practice its 
application through any direct pressure would be exceedingly 
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dangerous. The French hold the key position and they are 
not amenable to such simple persuasion. On the other 
hand, a substantial reduction of their debt burden, coupled 
with a consultative pact to implement the Peace Pact of 
Paris, might not be without its inducements to accept the 
American plan of disarmament. Hitler may be trusted to 
explode the inflated bogey of his own creation. But the 
crumbling of the peace treaties ought not to leave France 
insensible to her need of American and British diplomatic 
support. 

Another simple and hardly less heroic solution is the 
engineering of a general currency and credit inflation through 
joint action by the Central Banks of the world, so that the 
gold currencies would move closer to the pound sterling 
through a concerted rise in internal price levels. Sometimes 
it is proposed to absorb the War Debts into an international 
currency to be issued for this inflationary purpose. The 
effect theoretically would be to ease debtors and to stimulate 
trade—but at certain very evident and very grave risks. 
States are not yet, in any case, prepared to surrender the 
necessary control of fiscal policy to go the whole way toward 
international stabilisation of exchanges But in that direction 
lies necessary progress. 

A general tariff conference for the purpose of revision 
downward “all round ” of present prohibitive tariff levels 
is yet a third proposal. Such a conference could only be called 
as a measure of desperation, and could only succeed if govern- 
ments undergo a general change of heart. The incoming 
administration has professed a willingness to explore the 
possibilities of general tariff action at the approaching World 
Economic Conference. But its preference for individual 
diplomatic settlements is sound, both in the matter of debts 
and of bargained tariffs. 

Each of these schemes has important advocates, but each 
in the light of existing national attitudes toward the details 
of the schemes proposed proves to be politically chimerical. 
Yet there are elements of a workable policy in each of them 
which may yet contribute to restore an orderly economic 
world, if the whole nationalistic system does not first dis- 
integrate into wars, or involve itself in suicidal class struggles. 
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I propose here to consider primarily the problem of inter- 
governmental debts. 

It is clear that the present transfer to us by the Allied 
governments of these so-called “ War” Debts due from 
our late associates in the war against Germany is both 
economically out of reach and politically dangerous if not 
impossible. Only France can pay in the one available medium, 
gold. And France won’t. So evident is this that President 
Hoover embraced, tardily but with the enthusiasm of a late 
convert, Governor Smith’s proposal to wipe off these debts 
if the formerly-Allied powers would buy agricultural produce 
in certain quantities from us. Reduced to the simplest terms 
this means to make sales which in some cases we already ate 
making, in order to be paid money that we cannot collect 
for past sales. In its most realistic aspect it is a bribe to 
Europe to remedy the mistakes of our Farm Board, presum- 
ably at the expense of the Argentine, Australia, Canada, and 
other producers of wheat and farm products. In another 
way it is a bribe to our stubborn agrarian population 
to wipe out these debts in return for markets that were 
vanishing. Economically considered it does not appear to 
meet the really primary difficulty of the fact that payment 
has still to be made to us of these sums of money ; and, 
failing the large-scale resumption of international lending, 
these payments can only be made in terms of goods that we 
seem determined not to accept because of their effect on our 
glutted domestic markets. 

In its most favourable light this proposal can only be 
represented as a way of making the best of a bad bargain. 
Having a debtor who cannot pay for both debts and future 
trade, we consent to be paid only for future trade. The rub 
comes in the fact that we can probably be paid for neither, 
under existing circumstances. 

The Democrats, if they mean bargaining tariffs seriously 
and have enough party discipline to do shrewd business in 
spite of the howl from the particular interests affected, may 
possibly be able to revive the transfer of European goods 
to us. It has, however, become so much a habit to regard it 
as morally reprehensible to import anything that could be 
produced at any price in this country that a stony path lies 
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ahead of them. If they are prepared to tread it firmly and 
without flinching, the transfer of goods in sufficient volume 
to pay a large part of the public debts as well as to buy new 
goods, might be possible. But that is much to hope from 
our particularistic Congress, even as presently composed. 
A favourable debt settlement might also help to persuade 
Great Britain to return to the Gold Standard, dchonah not at 
sterling parity. This may be taken as a necessity if Congress 
is not to impose “ exchange differential ” tariffs. 

Along what possible lines, then, could a workable 
political solution of the War Debts be hoped? Without a 
doubt, and despite the extraordinary subtlety of the Balfour 
Note of 1922, the money is fairly due us and the original 
settlements were generous. The astonishing success of the 
propaganda to the contrary was due in Europe to a natural 
desire to bury a dead past and to let us pay for it—a perfectly 
understandable human attitude. The boldness of Balfour’s 
illogic was breath-taking but easily convincing to Europeans : 
it seemed reasonable enough to the Continent to accept 
inter-European cancellation of all debts providing we would 
do the same. Europe never accepted the fact that we had 
not an equal interest in the war because our national survival 
was not at stake. She thought we should make good in gold 
what we had not lost in men. England posed as giving up 
at least as much from Europe as she gained from us by this 
settlement. Naturally, no one felt particularly sorry for those 
wealthy United States who would by this arrangement neatly 
have shouldered the load, since there was no one to forgive 
them any debts in turn. 

The espousal of this solution in influential American 
circles was commonly attributed to a selfish desire to safe- 
guard private debts to Europe at the expense of forgoing 
the public debts due to the American taxpayer. It may be 
doubted if this was the general or all-compelling motive 
which animated the crusade for cancellation in university 
circles or among those bankers and economists who want to 
forgive the European debtors their governmental debts. 
There were unquestionably sound grounds for saying that 
our tariff system had been pushed to such heights that it 
was impossible to collect the debts and that we might as well 
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get whatever credit would go with the empty gesture of wiping 
them off the public ledger. To the Republican Party they 
constituted a cruel dilemma: (1) to forgive them entirely 
would be taken hardly by the voters of the country who 
could only see Mr. Coolidge’s logic: “They hired the 
money, didn’t they?” (z) On the other hand, the pro- 
tectionist tariff policy forebade exposing our own producers 
to the competition of the European goods necessary for 
repayment. A nice straddle was popularised to the effect 
that Europe could repay through “ the triangulation of trade” 
via South America and elsewhere. But as we gradually 
strangled the bulk also of that trade with tariffs, and as 
European goods competed with our own in many lines in 
those rich and developing markets, the dilemma was not 
really resolved. Ultimately we had to forgo both having 
and eating our cake. Mr. Hoover, apparently under some 
“sng gt rom New York, declared a one-year’s moratorium, 
ut he could not get it extended. Now he leaves that baby, 
along with other waifs of the depression, on the White House 
doorstep for Mr. Roosevelt’s benign consideration. 

On grounds of economic policy, Mr. Roosevelt, if he 
can get a free hand from Congress and sufficient power really 
to win his bargained tariffs, will be better able than his 
predecessor to deal with the collection of the debts that he 
has refused to forgo. On grounds of justice he has good 
claims to holding title to them, at least. When our formet 
associates, Britain, France, Italy and Belgium at their head, 
profess to think us Shylocks because we will not assume these 
payments on our own budgets, the claim is usually made that 
in the death struggle with Germany the liabilities of the war 
should have been pooled. It was, of course, hardly om 
death struggle, nor was it likely to have been. Furthermore, 
the settlements are fairly represented by saying that with the 
exception of the British debt, the rest, taking into account 
low interest rates, were substantially equal to only the post- 
Armistice borrowings of the bulk of the debtors, not used 
for the immediate purposes at least of shat war. And if one 
take them at their word that it was a death struggle for the 
principal Allied Powers, why is there no mention of pooling 
also the assets of the war—among them the securing of 
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Britain’s hold on regions which might well have gone to 
Germany, a victor? France and Belgium, too, retained 
colonies of considerable wealth and extended their economic 
spheres in the mandated territories, formerly German or 
Turkish. It is true that we were offered a mandate over 
Armenia, but that can properly be regarded as a bad joke. 

Now only a humorist like Mr. Leacock could propose 
to repay the debts by turning over the whole Congo to us. 
Senator Borah is reported to have said: “‘ Professor Leacock 
has that horse by the wrong end. A country that spends 
what we do on our colonies ought to offer to give up the 
European debts if our debtors would take over the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, e¢ a/.” We do not desire the doubtful 
quid pro quo of territories, even if British amour propre would 
suffer them to offer us their North American colonies, to 
include not only those in the West Indies, but Honduras 
as well. 

If the situation were reversed and we owed such debts to 
England there is small question that the appetite of the 
British Lion, mildly gorged as he is, might be enough revived 
to consider territorial acquisitions at our expense. Particularly 
if in relation to the British Empire the territories under 
consideration had the strategic importance which the West 
Indies and British Honduras have for us, his interest might 
rapidly revive. But if any transfer of the territories were 
to be considered in satisfaction of the British or other 
War Debts, it should be done only at the instance of the 
debtors and only if a plebiscite of the inhabitants concerned 
favoured annexation by the United States. A repeal of 
National Prohibition might render annexation more popular 
than it is at present in that region, but undoubtedly the transfers 
of West Indian Islands on a voluntaty basis would be few. 
Yet it remains to be said that these are possible assets whose 
mobilisation has not been adequately explored. Some future 
coaling stations and Pacific air bases might readily be ex- 
changed. They are assets which involve no transfer problem, 
either of populations or of currencies. 

_ Conceivably Canada, whose awakened interest in the 
West Indies is recent but strongly manifested already, might 
be induced to buy some of them from the Mother Countty 
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and thus mobilise some portion of the debt. If the threat 
of cession to the United States were real this possibility 
might become even probable. 

While one is looking for possible offsets to reduce the 
formidable total of the British debt to us, the Federal govern- 
ment of this country might be willing to undertake to set of 
the defaulted Reconstruction State debts. Those which were 
defaulted by some of our States long prior to the Civil War 
and subsequent to the Reconstruction debts were deliberately 
repudiated. It is hardly likely that any admission of the 
legal validity of the latter would be made in the majority of 
the cases. The Constitution of Mississippi tries to establish 
a perpetual bar to any such payments. The subject of their 
assumption by the Federal government is too loaded with 
dynamite to touch. Certainly all talk of assuming the debts 
of the Confederacy is nonsense. But there is a good moral 
ground and an easy political road for Federal assumption 
of the debts of many of the repudiating Southern States on 
the ground that they were contracted by Reconstruction 
(post-Civil War) governments, forced upon the States by 
the Federal government. Even the fact that these States 
repudiated their obligations to British bondholders, under 
the protection of the Eleventh Constitutional Amendment 
which forbids a suit by an individual against a State, and on 
the grounds also that they were fraudulently contracted, 
would help to justify Federal assumption. There is a useful 
precedent in the 1802 assumption of individual “ Loyalist” 
claims against the States under the Jay Treaty. The method 
might be to offer this sum as an offset on the basis of principal 
(about $60,000,000) of the Reconstruction State debts plus 
ani.agreed interest rate at compound interest, against the 
settlement made by Mr. Baldwin. In both cases, substantial 
interest charges would be forgone. The British government 
would find no difficulty in accepting the bonds admitted on 
whatever basis it thought reasonable from its own taxpayers. 
We should simply substitute for the States in question the 
liability of the British government. 

Such a willingness on the part of our government to 
assume an obligation for which it has no shadow of legal 
liability should be made contingent upon British willingness 
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to exert the necessary pressure through the Imperial govern- 
ment to open up its colonial dependencies to American 
capital, free from administrative as well as legal discrimination. 
Export controls should only be permitted in such a system if 
jointly agreed to. It is really administrative discrimination 
that is most important. The concession ought also to be 
exacted as part of the bargain to bring such governmental 
aid as was needed to realise the sixth point in the programme 
suggested below. 


It is the very minimal demand that the United States shuld 
make on colonial resources of the formerly-Allied Powers to insist 
upon the “ open door” in every respect and the most-favoured-nation 
treatment in tariff preferences, in all their colonial dependencies. 
This would amount to universalising the Saint Germain- 
en-Laye Convention. The Ottawa Conference of 1932 
marked a backward step in the closing of the British de- 
pendencies by tariffs to outside powers. We ought, while 
permitting revenue tariffs necessary for fiscal purposes, to 
demand the same treatment as is accorded to the British 
Dominions in these markets, and the right to have our 
capital participate in opening up their natural resources, 
without administrative discrimination. It would be desirable to 
universalise this principle and to open up our own Colonies, 
the Philippines and Porto Rico. 


The whole problem, too, of payments in kind has not been 
adequately explored. The French experience with German 
Reparations showed feasible methods of accepting the 
transfer of goods in this fashion. Even if we restricted 
ourselves to raw materials, the rubber of the East Indies, 
sisal, copra, radium, tin and other non-ferrous metals which 
we need might be used. Some stores of special stocks used 
by government departments could be easily set down to our 
debt account, without entering the commercial balance of 
international payments. Belgium was prepared to make 
such payments in kind to the Federal Government of the 
United States with radium from the Congo several years ago. 
There is no reason, except the protest from a few small and 
entirely selfish interests in the United States, why such pay- 
ments in kind should not be made. 
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But it might be possible, without levying any real tribute 
on the Allied colonies, to put the raw materials in these 
colonial areas to some use in repaying a part of the War 
Debts The scheme might be so applied as to prove a positive 
advantage to the industries on which royalties were levied, 
if it were connected with a world pooling of the mineral 
resources chiefly affected, as is being done with copper and 
tin. In any case, it is worth while not to forget, before treating 
these governments as bankrupts, that they are sitting tightly in 
possession of closed territories in which some of the richest deposits 
of the world’s future supply of natural riches lie. To forgo all 
title to the War Debts in a flurry of panic at this time would 
be to prove our nation the most gullible that has ever con- 
ducted a foreign policy. It is worth while to exercise prudence 
as well as generosity to hard-pressed debtors. Let us by all 
means make it possible for them to pay. But let us see if we 
cannot be paid before adding this sizable burden to our 
future budgets by any general cancellation. 


In considering the possibility of a workable scheme for 
settling the War Debts at this time it is not necessary to 
marshal the familiar figures once more. It is sufficient to 
outline a scheme in principle, since the details of any scheme 
must be matters for diplomats and political negotiation of a 
most careful character. 


The following plan is suggested by the eliminations as 
well as the points included in the foregoing analysis : 


(1) An immediate moratorium of all the Allied debt payments, 
by direct means, both as to principal and as to interest, is indicated 
for a period of at least three years, with a possible proviso for 
the resumption of interest payments only at the end of that 
period for another two or three years. This is the breathing 
spell for capitalist economy made necessary by the present 
pass to which we have come. The fall of sterling inevitably 
involves the collapse of commodity prices. It must be given 
time to stabilise its position so that a genera] resumption of 
the Gold Standard for international exchanges may be possible. 

(2) The so-called “ gold-purchase clause ” (which would 
regulate the payments due in terms of the commodity- 
purchasing power of the gold settlements made at the 
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respective dates of the existing agreements) should now be 
included in the Mellon debt settlements. This sliding scale 
was provided for in the reparation payments after the Dawes 
Plan, though in an almost unworkable form, but was omitted 
in the American-Allied Debt Settlements. Its present value 
to the debtors would be to reduce their payments on the 
debts by something like 40 to 50 per cent., perhaps more. 
A change in world price-levels would be automatically 
reflected in the debt payments, so that future inflations would 
increase the payments correspondingly. 

(3) This concession might be made contingent upon 
satisfactory reciprocal tariff adjustments between the separate 
Allied debtors and this country. In the possibility of scaling 
down the existing debt settlements made by Mr. Mellon by, 
say, 20 per cent (independently of the “ gold-purchase clause ” 
and in addition to it) we should have an important bargaining 
weapon for tariff reduction in our most important markets. 
Such adjustments would also make far easier the repayment 
of the remainder of the debts. The repeal or substantial 
modification of our Prohibition Laws might also add very 
substantially to the possibility of repayment. It would no 
longer be necessary for all the thirsty to take an ocean trip to 
drink up the War Debt—or even to “triangulate” the 
process, if the phrase is admissable in matters alcoholic, by 
a visit to our neighbour, Canada. The political pressure on 
France, necessary to realise the colonial “ open door,” might 
then be applied by her own numerous wine growers, under 
the prospect of a very low tariff on French wines. The 
French peasantry has never taken kindly to Colonial Office 
imperialism. 

(4) Given a reduction, on a properly reciprocal basis, of 
out own tariff levels and the facilitation of prohibition repeal, 
some encouragement of our export trade in Allied markets 
along the proportional quota “bonus ” scheme suggested 
by Governor Smith and by President Hoover, might be 
economically feasible. But it should, in any case, be a far 
more modest percentage of debts that is forgiven, in relation 
to exports of certain categories, than has been proposed. 
For farm products a ratio of not more than one part debt 
forgiven to fifteen parts purchased ought to prove entirely 
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adequate to move our goods on a favourable competitive 
basis. Circumstances might dictate more favourable ratios 
if need be. Probably a guarantee against certain types of 
administrative tariff discrimination would be of more real 
value. 

(5) By these means, at the end of the moratorium period 
the Allied countries might conceivably find themselves with 
not more than 30 to 4o per cent. of the existing debt settle- 
ments to be paid—surely not an impossible task with even 
such competitive tariffs as we are likely to get. 

Payments in kind, for certain products which the United 
States needs but does not produce, could be arranged on the 
general principles put into effect in the later stages of German 
reparations payments. The ordinary volume of trade would 
take care of much of the remainder without undue strain on 
the exchanges or the balance of payments. 

The special needs of reducing the British settlement to 
more equitable levels in the light of the French and others, 
might, without giving diplomatic offence to France or 
practising actual discrimination, be undertaken by an offset 
of the repudiated state debts of the Reconstruction period. 
The principal sum involved in these Reconstruction debts 
(with, of course, no thought that the Confederate debts be 
included) is estimated at only about $60,000,000, perhaps a 
little more. Originally the interest rate averaged about six 
per cent. Simple interest at six per cent. reaches the respect- 
able total of about $222,000,000 for sixty-two years. A 
very low agreed interest rate compounded would permit 
offsetting almost any sum of the principal of the British debt 
that would be reasonable. 

A settlement of these debts on an equitable basis would 
probably be politically possible, since it would be a Federal 
recognition of the responsibility of the United States govern- 
ment for the unscrupulous carpet-bagger régime which 
contracted these Reconstruction debts. The sensitiveness of 
Michigan, Florida, and Mississippi about the pre-Civil War 
repudiations would not be involved. The great bulk of the 
defaulted bonds are held in England and could be taken by 
the British or other Allied Governments from their own 
taxpayers in lieu of legal tender at an agreed figure. That ts 
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WAR DEBTS AND PEACE CREDITS 


their concern. They would simply take over our obligation 
to their bondholders. 

(6) But a still further alleviation of the burden of direct 
payments might be effected by utilising payments in kind of 
various sorts, and the mobilisation of mineral resources of 
the Allied colonies in the manner already suggested. A case 
on grounds of abstract justice might be made for requesting 
of them a direct royalty levy on all the extractive products of 
these colonies. But it would not be politically thinkable, 
and it would be evaded even were it not completely resisted. 
Payments in kind, however, are widely possible in the case 
of such things as radium, antimony, tungsten, manganese, 
and other metals which we require but do not produce. 

It may not be too visionary to see in the complete opening 
up of the Allied colonies, including the Malay States and 
French Indo-China, to German and Italian enterprise in other 
fields also, a partial method of employing the organising 
talents of the former and the surplus labour of the latter. 
To start commercial enterprises in the French and Allied 
colonies would afford to Germany the only face-saving 
method of paying the remaining Reparation Settlements to 
which a German government could agree. As in the case of 
the Allied War Debts, it is always a question of finding the 
quid pro quo that is acceptable. Germany might be returned 
some of her colonies, under mandate from the League if she 
agreed to resume the balance of the Reparation Payments due 
the Lausanne agreements. We did not take part in the 
general division of the spoils of the wat, and we consistently 
refused to link War Debts to Reparation Payments. Now if 
that is to be done by the Allies, we have a right to raise the 
eve of the colonial settlements in which we have 
otgone all share. 

A final word as to the claim now generally made that 
Europe and England now regard the further payment of 
any of these inter-governmental war debts as out of the 
question—an already closed issue. The recent exchange of 
notes, bad as it has been in many diplomatic respects, showed 
no such attitude. France will probably pay only if payment 
's scaled down enormously. She may wish to default. This 
is at least not true of England. Her stake in the sanctity of 
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public borrowing—even from foreigners—is too great to 
permit her to repudiate or to default her payments to us, 
unless they be made impossibly painful. True enough the 
settlement should have come earlier. For this we must blame 
Mr. Hoover, Congress and ourselves. England can be helped 
toward the resumption of international trade, she can 
afford to pay. With her backing there is little to fear from 
general Continental repudiation. We must make it possible 
for our debtors to pay by lower tariffs and by the highly 
popular plan to consume more of their liquor, beer and wine. 
But if the debts are treated realistically, they are still an asset. 

Any general resumption of international trade would soon 
make the War Debts, reasonably scaled down, a question of 
secondary importance. But the air must be cleared by an 
immediate and more extended moratorium, by a truce to 
notes and tariff retaliations, and we must carefully and with 
political sagacity study means to get more of the assets of 
our debtors put upon the table before we settle. Politics on 
both sides of the ocean must be considered. But more 
ingenuity in meeting the political problems is demanded of 
the economic statesmanship both of America and of Europe. 
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ECONOMICS IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 
By G. D. H. Core 


“4 HE classical theories of Economics and Politics, 
on which the university students of today are still 
being brought up, were constructed by and for an 
age of successful individualism. They grew up 
amid, and were largely based upon, that rapid and uncon- 
trolled expansion of man’s power over nature which lies at 
the root of modern Capitalism, and above all of that phase of 
it we call the “ Industrial Revolution.” In face of this swift 
ontush of productive power, the system which men had 
built up in the past for the collective control of their economic 
lives came to appear petty and obstructive; and the first 
duty of the reformer seemed to lie in the clearing away of a 
mass of ancient rubbish which still impeded the course of 
economic and political advancement. Bentham, with his 
sweeping doctrine of Utilitarianism, was the foremost prophet 
of this destruction. The “ greatest happiness ” principle 
became the powerful solvent of ancient institutions that had 
turned into current abuses; and in calling upon all men’s 
traditions to justify their life or perish, Bentham and his 
followers hewed the path for economic and political thought 
into the nineteenth-century world. Nineteenth-century 
theory, in both politics and economics, based itself on 
Bentham ; and, though his own work was mainly political, 
the triumph of his ideas was most complete in the economic 
field, because there the new forces of which he was the 
interpreter had their foundations. 

In the circumstances of the time, Utilitarianism was bound 
to take on an individualistic form, though there is nothing 
essentially individualistic about the Utilitarian principle. The 
new economic forces were being wielded by individuals, and 
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such collective forces as existed were for the most part 
antagonistic to their growth. The struggle for progress 
appeared as.a struggle to escape from the bondage of the old 
collective controls ; and it seemed natural not only to back 
the individuals who were contending for the power to make 
full use of the new productive powers, but also to set out to 
remould political institutions in harmony with the new 
economic individualism. In economics, the human being 
was conceived as an individual agent of production, making 
his impression upon a “free market” in accordance with 
the quality of his productive powers. Every man’s natural 
ambition was to become an entrepreneur, and no obstacles of 
law or custom ought to be allowed to stand in his way if he 
had the requisite personal qualities. Landlords were out of 
favour, because their power rested on monopoly, and not 
upon individual initiative. Wage-earners were those who 
lacked the right to exact monopolistic tribute, or the personal 
qualities needed for becoming entrepreneurs. The entrepreneur 
alone was the self-realising individual—the self-made man— 
in the fullest sense ; and on his enterprise rested the progress 
of mankind. 

A political theory was needed to complement this theory 
of the economic world. All aristocratic theories were ruled 
out, because they all involved a foundation of monopolistic 
privilege. There remained only democracy; and the 
Benthamites were thorough-going democrats in their 
theoretical outlook. ‘One man, one vote,” was the only 
sound political principle, even though such “ fantastic 
notions ” as that of “ natural rights ” were flung overboard ; 
for “one man, one vote” corresponded in politics to the 
equal right of all to exploit the powers of production to the 
height of their capacity. It alone would secure that the 
persons of most political enterprise would get most weight in 
shaping the affairs of nations. 
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Parliamentary democracy thus appeared as the logical 
complement of Capitalism in the economic field, and it 
became necessary to square the economic survival of the 
fittest with the political principle of the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. Adam Smith made smooth the way for 
the conception of an “‘ economic harmony,” whereby each 
man in pursuing his own interest would be somehow guided 
to secure that of society as a whole. On the one hand, it was 
contended that the freedom of enterprise and trade from all 
forms of restriction would lead to the maximum total pro- 
duction of wealth, and that higher production would 
necessarily enlarge the funds available for the remuneration 
of labour—the famous Wages Fund of the classical econ- 
omists ; and on the other hand, when the Wages Fund was 
given up, its place was taken by the notion that the higher 
the productivity of labour the higher would its wages also be. 
But in addition, as Jevons and other writers hit on the notion 
that value depended on utility, measured by consumers’ 
demand, rather than on labour or cost or price of production, 
the conception of the underlying economic harmony was 
reconstructed in a new form. Each consumer, it was urged, 
would be as a rule the best judge of what he wanted ; and the 
unfettered freedom of the market, by allowing him to exercise 
free choice among all the goods and services offered for sale, 
would automatically maximise satisfactions, in that each 
consumer would spend his income on what he wanted most, 
and the scarcity of goods would cut off only the less urgent 
demands. 

This view, of course, rested on an assumption. The 
Austrians, who were its chief exponents, delighted to show 
that any individual consumer, having a given income, would 
clearly spend it to the best advantage he could, and thus 
tend to get the maximum of satisfaction; and they then 
proceeded to assume that what was true of any individual 
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consumer must be true of all, and therefore of the market 45 
awhole. This, however, was to ignore the fact that different 
consumers possessed very different incomes and were, 
therefore, by no means equally placed for making their 
several demands effective. Goods in a market tend to sell 
at a uniform price for any two like products of equal quality; 
and one shilling in the hands of the poor man has only the 
same purchasing power over goods as one shilling in the hands 
of the rich. It is doubtless true that, as men satisfy first their 
most urgent needs, the poor man tends to get a higher average 
satisfaction out of each shilling of his income than the rich; 
but, if he has far less shillings to spend, he also gets far less 
total satisfaction, though there is no evidence that his needs 
of capacity for satisfaction are any less. Accordingly, there 
is always a presumption that, the nearer the distribution of 
income in a society approaches to equality, the higher is the 
total satisfaction likely to be derived from the goods this 
income is used to buy. Inequality is therefore defensible on 
Benthamite principles only to the extent to which it can be 
shown to be necessary in order to maximise the total of 
wealth produced. It can be at best only a necessary evil ; and 
maximum production with unequal distribution may result 
in less total welfare than a smaller product more evenly 
distributed. 

Nor is this all. Many economists have recognised the 
unequal marginal utility of money to different purchasers, 
and yet have clung to the opinion that the “ free market” is 
somehow a guarantee of maximum welfare. But it is evident 
that this view, if it is put forward a priori, depends on a 
unwarrantable identification of want with demand, whereas 
the economic system in fact takes no cognisance of wants 
unless they appear in the market in the form of effective 
demand. The theory, favoured by Jevons and the Austrians, 


and by the /aissey-faire revivalists of our own day, that prices 
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depend on demand conditions, which are then identified with 
“utility,” is doubly false. It is false because there is no 
necessary coincidence of utility with demand, and it is false 
because it assumes the independent existence of incomes 
apart from the productive process. 

If once the economist is allowed to begin by assuming 
this independent existence of incomes, he will find no 
difficulty in building upon this assumption a perfectly logical 
case in support of the view that prices depend upon demand, 
though even so he will not be able to prove that the satisfaction 
of the highest price-offers is any guarantee of the highest 
possible total of human welfare or satisfaction. But it is 
preposterous to grant him this assumption, in face of the 
fact that incomes are actually generated in the productive 
process. It is easy enough to demonstrate the logical priority 
of want over supply ; for it is clearly absurd to produce goods 
unless they are wanted. But this in no way shows that 
demand is prior to, or governs, supply; for want and 
demand are not the same thing. Wants are—just wants, 
whereas demand is want armed with an income—with a 
supply of purchasing power. 

It cannot therefore be legitimate to assume the existence 
of demand as starting-point of economic analysis, unless the 
conditions which create demand are assumed as well. And it 
cannot be irrelevant, if we are to take account of demand, 
to enquire into the origin of the incomes which convert 
want into demand. But as soon as we do embark on this 
enquiry, the beautiful simplicity of the Austrian doctrine is 
destroyed ; for it has to be admitted that demand, so far 
from being itself the sole cause of production, is itself pro- 
duced in the course of production, and that the magnitude 
and the direction of the demand existing at any time depend 
alike on the scale on which production is being carried on, 
and on the proportions in which incomes are being dis- 
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tributed in the productive system, or re-distributed subse. 
quently by levies upon the incomes generated in the cours 
of production. 

This is, of course, admitted up to a point ; but, having 
admitted it, the adherents of the “‘ demand ” school fall back 
on their second line of defence. Within the productive 
system, each factor of production is paid for in accordance 
with its “ marginal productivity,” that is to say, broadly, at 
a price corresponding to the value contributed by the last 
unit of it that is actually employed. The location of the 
marginal point for each factor is set, we are told, by the 
conditions of consumers’ demand; for the intermediate 
demand for all the factors of production is derived from the 
demand for consumers’ goods and services. The consumers 
are willing to pay so much or so much, according to the 
quantity placed on the market, and in accordance with the 
vatying marginal utility of the commodity to themselves. 
What they are willing to pay has to be divided out among the 
factors of production ; and the division will be decided by 
the competition between the factors to secure employment, 
on terms which will inexorably make the remuneration of 
each factor coincide with its marginal productivity. 

Now, this looks very like a true picture of what happens. 
For, if we look at the economic world at any particular 
moment, incomes do exist, and do make up a total of com- 
posite demand in accordance with the preferences of buyets; 
and the demands of final consumers are reacting upon the 
productive system so as to cause changes in the demand for, 
and the prices offered for, every factor of production, from 
the various kinds of labour and materials to machines, 
insurances, and borrowed or invested capital. If we once 
assume the incomes, or even take them as we find them in the 
market at a particular time, all the rest seems to follow 
logically. 
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But we cannot do this ; for it is equally true and relevant 
that the production, and the distribution of incomes which 
goes with it, is the source of the demand. The incomes 
cannot exist until production has taken place, any more than 
production can go on in the absence of incomes to purchase 
the product. In effect, the abstract method of starting with a 
single aspect of the economic system, and then deriving the 
rest from it, will not do. The system hangs together, as a 
system. All its aspects exist together, and the relation 
between them is one not of cause and effect, but of mutual 
determination. 

This, however, may be held to have nothing to do with 
individualism. In my view, it has a great deal. The abstract 
method is essentially atomistic. It tries to lead us to an 
understanding of the economic world by a separate analysis 
of its parts, and above all by basing this analysis on a 
supposedly typical sample. We are asked to begin by studying 
the behaviour of a typical business man reacting to the typical 
consumer’s demand. That the consumer and the business 
man, and the behaviour of both, are correctly described does 
not mean, unhappily, that we have been brought any nearer 
to an understanding of the system within which they both 
exist. For their behaviour is a reaction to the system, and 
would be quite different in many respects if the system 
were changed. 

The object of the advocates of /aissez-faire is to show that 
there exists, in any organised economic society, a possibility 
of equilibrium, and a tendency for equilibrium to be actually 
realised if economic forces are left “free.” Thus, it is 
assumed that, if the consumers possess a certain income, 
and distribute that income in accordance with the principles 
of utility, there follows inexorably a certain set of prices at 
which all the available factors of production will be able to 
be fully employed. If, then, unemployment of any factor 
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actually exists, this is a sign of dis-equilibrium, which mug 
be the result (unless it is a mere passing result of friction due 
to economic change) of obstructive forces which are somehow 
keeping the prices of certain things unduly high. The high 
ptices may arise from entrepreneur monopoly, Trade Union 
pressure, or social legislation, or other forms of interference 
with the law of the free market ; but it is assumed that there 
must be for everything an equilibrium price, at which the 
available stock will be fully absorbed. 

This would be perfectly true, if incomes and their dis- 
tribution were unaffected by changes in the prices of the 
factors of production. But in reality these prices are incomes, 
or constituents of incomes, and no change can take place in 
any of them without affecting the character of demand. 
There may be a level of prices for all the factors of production 
at which all these factors will be employed to the full. But 
there may be no such level, within the existing industria 
system. For if high wages or interest rates can cause un- 
employment by making production unprofitable to the 
entrepreneur, low interest rates can so check the accumulation 
of capital, and low wages so depress the level of consumer’ 
demand for ordinary consumption goods, as to have the same 
result. Nor is there necessarily a right wage or interest rate 
between these two at which full employment of resources 
will be secured. For the system of prices which will enable 
entrepreneurs to employ all the resources at the existing level, 
and with the existing distribution of incomes, may introduce 
such changes into the level and distribution of incomes 3 
again to upset the balance. 

The presumption in favour of /aissez-faire as a means of 
preventing unemployment and ensuring maximum production 
cannot therefore be sustained. If we want to establish 4 
balance involving the full use of productive resources, We 
shall have to establish it by the co-ordinated control of the 
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factors concerned, and not by allowing prices (and therefore 
incomes) to find their own level. This is not because there is, 
as some people have supposed, any inherent tendency in the 
present economic system towards a deficiency of purchasing 
power in relation to the actual volume of current production ; 
for, save as an occasional accompaniment of banking 
deflation, no such tendency exists. It is rather because the 
distribution of incomes, rather than their aggregate amount, 
constitutes the vital factor. In order to secure full employ- 
ment, incomes must be so distributed that the demand 
arising from them coincides with the power of the productive 
system to supply the various types of goods and services, and 
equally the productive system must be constantly adjusted 
to fit in with the demands arising out of the actual distribution 
of incomes. If the double adjustment could be successfully 
made, unemployment as more than a matter of friction would 
disappear. But we cannot rely on the adjustment being made 
automatically, when the factors are left uncontrolled. For 
the attempt to get equilibrium in one field will always tend 
to upset equilibrium elsewhere. 

In plain fact, the mechanism of modern capitalist society 
is not self-adjusting. But the truth goes deeper than this ; 
for in economics, as in politics, the forces upon which it 
rests ate not isolated individuals exchanging goods in a 
market which is simply a place of meeting for many individual 
buyers and sellers, but groups, institutions, associations and 
classes which cohere in varying degrees, and by their cohesion 
shape the conditions of exchange. What is called monopoly 
is not an occasional and exceptional interference with the 
working of a market normally “ free,” but an omni-present 
condition varying in strength and degree from case to case. 
Production is not, in such a system, a mere response to 
demand, though it is limited by what consumers can be 
persuaded to buy; for the persuasion of consumers by 
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suggestion and advertisement forms an integral part of the 
productive system, and the entrepreneurs, by their control of 
prices, fix the limits of demand fully as often as they leave 
the conditions of demand to fix the price. Consumers’ 
demand, again, is not a thing existing absolutely, but rather 
a fesponse to an existing structure of prices constantly 
modified by changes in the distribution of incomes through 
production, as well as by the acts of the producers in devising 
new goods and new methods of production, and in influencing 
the direction of demand through various forms of propaganda. 
The trader, mediating between producers and consumers, is 
influenced fully as much by changes in the conditions of 
supply as by the changing tastes of the consumers. And 
finally, though consumers’ purchases are still for the most 
part made individually, or by households, demand tends to 
go by groups and classes, according to social fashions and 
conventions of living, rather than by the personal valuations 
of individual consumers. The producer standardises supply 
in order to lower costs by mass production; and the con- 
sumer is led to standardise demand, not only as a means to 
cheapness, but also as a response to the producers’ suggestions 
and the traders’ stocking of standard lines. 

This collectivisation of the market, on the sides of pro- 
duction and consumption alike, progressively restricts the 
range of individual action, and makes obsolete all analyses of 
the economic situation conceived in /aissey-faire terms. In 
these circumstances, the hankering after /aissez-faire is mete 
inverted Utopianism—a wish for a different economic system 
belonging to the past, and not for an improvement in the 
working of the productive system of today. For it is not 
laissez-faire to be governed by the contentions of a large 
number of imperfect and sectional monopolies ; but this is 
the only possible consequence in the world of today of a 
refusal to use the State as an instrument of economic 
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regulation. The source of our present troubles is not that 
States interfere too much, but that their interference remains 
external and mainly negative. Being external and negative, 
this interference is as liable as any other sectional and limited 
control to lead to a disequilibrium ; for it lacks the power to 
balance one act of intervention by others designed to bring 
the rest of the system into the right adjustment. States, when 
they have interfered of late years, have so often made a mess 
of things that it is tempting to conclude that they should not 
interfere at all. But they have interfered for the most part, 
not because their governments wished to do so—on the 
contrary most governments have a strong theoretical bias in 
favour of letting industry alone—but because they have been 
irresistibly driven to interfere, in order to correct maladjust- 
ments which have arisen out of the working of the system 
itself. 

The most profound of these maladjustments arise from 
the present transitional organisation of the productive 
process. In a simple society of individual producers, goods 
ate brought to market and sold for what they will fetch, and 
their prices in terms of other goods determine the standards 
of life of the various producers. All incomes are the direct 
outcome of selling goods in the market, and every expectation 
of earning an income acts directly as an incentive to 
production. But in the modern system, based on the hire of 
capital and labour by a special class of entrepreneurs acting on 
behalf of a wider body of shareholders, this is not the case. 
Only entrepreneurs? and shareholders’ expectations of income 
act as incentives to production in an unqualified sense : other 
incomes, those of creditors and wage- and salary-earners, act 
also as deterrents, because they appear as costs reducing the 
net expectations of the entrepreneurs and the shareholders. It 
is true that these latter incomes are essential for the purchase 
of the product, and do serve as incentives to that extent. But 
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the sums paid out in wages and salaries can only be recovered 
by the sale of the product, whereas the sums paid out as profits 
represent a demand not balanced by outgoings, and to 
maximise these is accordingly the object of the entrepreneur. 
Wages, interest and profits are all alike incomes, forms of 
purchasing power to be received by the sale of the products 
of industry. But wages and interest (and also rents) are 
balanced by outgoings, and appear as deterrents to production 
because any rise in them threatens to reduce the margin 
between cost and selling price. 

Thus, whereas a community of independert producers 
would be in no wise tempted to reduce production because 
of a fall in prices, a capitalist community is at once tempted 
to react in this way, in order to escape the burden of wages 
and interest. And, if once production is reduced in this 
fashion, the result is to cancel incomes as well as products, 
and to cause supply and demand again to approach a balance 
at a lower level. There is accordingly no necessary reason 
why a factor of production once disemployed should ever 
be re-employed, or why depression should not be self- 
perpetuating. In fact, if reliance were placed solely on the 
internal rhythm of the economic system itself, apart from 
forces arising outside the circle of depression or ftom 
deliberate reflationary action within it, there is no necessary 
reason why any slump should ever end. Production and 
consumption can balance, subject to secondary friction, at 
any level of activity. The most perfect balance would be 
achieved if production stopped altogether, and all the 
consumers were dead. 

This being so, our analysis of the modern economic 
system must take full account, not only of the relation of 
incomes as a whole to production as well as to consumption, 
or of the effects of varying distributions of incomes on 
consumers’ demand, but also of the differences between those 
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incomes which constitute costs, and therefore deterrents to 
production, and those which, arising out of a surplus of price 
over cost, constitute incentives to production. It matters to 
the determination of the level of productive activity, not only 
in what relative magnitudes incomes are distributed, but also 
in what forms. And any society in which some incomes are 
also costs, whereas others are not, is bound to be liable to that 
kind of disequilibrium which appears in the unemployment 
of productive resources. 

The remedy is to convert all incomes back to the form 
which they possessed when the economic system was carried 
on by independent producers, but to do this in a new way 
based on the collective character of the modern process of 
production. It is to make the national income a national 
dividend, that is to say a claim on the part of every citizen 
to a certain share in the total supply of goods and services 
that can be made available for consumption. This is com- 
patible with the existence of fixed money claims, such as wages 
and salaries or interest or rents, only if the community, by a 
collective control over prices, is in a position to adjust the 
purchasing value of these fixed money claims so as to equate 
them to the supply of goods and services that can be made 
available. In the alternative, if prices are to be left free to 
vary uncontrolled, all forms of income must be variable too, 
ot else the balance of production and demand will be lost. 
But variable prices and variable incomes together are not 
consistent with any effective planning of the use of productive 
resources: so we ate compelled to rely, as a means of 
maximising the utilisation of these resources, on a careful 
and co-ordinated adjustment of incomes and selling prices 
at the levels necessary to secure this result. 

Thus, in the economic sphere, the partial monopolies 
characteristic of modern production lead on to socialisation ; 
and the tendencies to disequilibrium arising from the unequal 
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pulls of conflicting groups and classes can be overcome only 
by the supersession of these sectional forces by an inclusive 
public monopoly. Similarly, in the political sphere, it is 
futile to analyse the forces of today in terms of individual 
citizens, or voters, or as if the candidate appeared before the 
electors simply as an individual political entrepreneur, appealing 
on the strength of his personal qualities. For in fact the 
electors are arranged in groups, classes, interests, acting 
together under the stress of collective incentives and desires ; 
and candidates stand for parties, which are the embodiment 
of wider or narrower collections of policies based on these 
same divisions among men. Any political theory which 
ignores these collective realities is utterly meaningless and 
unrealistic; and, once again, the only way in which the 
conflict of sectional interests can be transcended is by merging 
the rival groups in a wider collective unity. Politics, as well 
as economics, stands in need of socialisation ; but, as political 
groups are mainly, though not wholly, the reflection of 
economic classes and interests, the transformation of politics 
can in fact only follow, and not precede, the socialisation of the 
economic life of the community. 

Meanwhile, to study realistically the facts of today and 
the tendencies which are shaping the future, we must think 
in terms, not of typical individuals, but of the strength and 
influence of the contending collective forces. For economic 
and political analyses are alike of value only if they are at once 
truly descriptive of current facts, and—what is really the 
same thing—revealing of the tendencies which are driving 
us forward to the next stage of social development. For 
tendencies are facts, more really and fundamentally matters 
of fact than abstractions which are conceived in static terms. 
If there is such a thing as equilibrium, in either politics or 
economics, it must be a dynamic and not a static equilibrium. 
Finally, we must above all avoid abstract reasonings based 
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on the conception of the individual citizen, or consumer or 
producer, as the determining force in political or economic 
affairs, and must learn to think rather in terms of constantly 
developing and interrelated gromps as giving form and 
substance to the activities of the individual. Economics 
and politics, in these dynamic forms, may be harder both to 
teach and to learn than the hallowed formule of the 
individualist schools. But a science is not the better for 
being easy, if in order to simplify its problems it consents to 
distort the truth. 











THE BALKAN SITUATION 


By BaALcaNicus 
I. 


EADERS of Kipling will remember the Special 

Correspondent’s refrain in The Light that Failed: 

“ There’ll be trouble in the Balkans in the Spring.” 

Although the Balkans today no longer enjoy 

the evil reputation they did in the nineties of last century 

when Kipling wrote his book, as the source of possible 

international complications, there is always enough happening 

there to demand the close attention of the student of 
European politics. 

In the days before the Great War, Macedonia was the 
storm-centre of the Balkans. Since then, the vast migrations 
of peoples which took place immediately after the end of the 
war between Greece, Bulgaria and Turkey, have taken much 
of the sting out of the Macedonian Problem. An occasional 
bomb outrage in Serbian Macedonia and the bloody feuds of 
the rival Macedonian organisations—between Michailofists 
and Protogerofists—in Bulgaria appear as the last flickers of 
that once troublesome question. 

The clouds have shifted from the South to regions further 
North, which have only recently become Balkan as the result 
of the Peace Treaties. Everybody is asking themselves 
whether the storm is going to burst shortly or whether it will 
blow over or, at any rate, keep off for some time longer. 

The reference, of course, is to Jugoslavia. That country 
has, for the last four years, been under a monarchical dictator- 
ship. The Constitution has been suspended, Parliamentaty 
and Municipal Institutions have been suppressed, and the 
King governs as an absolute Monarch through ministers 
and officials appointed by himself. 
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This monarchical revolution, inaugurated by King 
Alexander’s Manifesto of January 6th, 1929, was directed 
against two principal adversaries. The first was a corrupt 
Parliamentarism which paralysed the life of the state and had, 
for some years, rendered all decent government and adminis- 
tration impossible. The other was Regionalism or the desire 
of the new provinces—notably Croatia and Slovenia—for 
some sort of autonomy which would allow them to settle 
their local affairs without interference from Belgrade and, 
above all, without being administered by Serb officials. 

The policy pursued by the Belgrade Government, since 
the union of Montenegro, Bosnia, Croatia, and the other 
South Slav provinces of Austro-Hungary with Serbia, has 
been frankly one of centralisation and Serb domination, nor 
has the King, since his assumption of dictatorial powers, 
seen his way to modify that policy in the sense desired by the 
autonomists. In fact, the division of the country into 
“ Banovinas ” (districts under a Ban or Governor-General), 
called after the principal rivers, by effacing the old historical 
names and boundaries and creating new administrative units 
which do not correspond to the old provinces, although 
accompanied by a considerable measure of administrative 
decentralisation, appears to have definitely closed the door to 
the hopes of autonomy, as demanded by the partisans of 
Regionalism. 

It is not for a foreigner to express an opinion on the 
wisdom of these changes. In Jugoslavia, as in so many 
other countries, the abuses of the parliamentary system have 
furnished the justification for the establishment of the dictator- 
ship, and no one can doubt King Alexander’s patriotism 
and sincere desire to help his country along the path of 
progress and administrative reform. 

Nor is it for a foreigner to say whether the aspirations of 
the Croats and Slovenes are such as to threaten the unity of 
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the Jugoslav Kingdom or whether they merely represent a 
legitimate desire on the part of populations, which used to 
enjoy a considerable measure of self-government under the 
Austro-Hungarian rule, for a larger share in the management 
of their own affairs, instead of being dominated by the Serbs, 
who at present fill the majority of the higher posts in the 
civil and military administration. 

That there is a great deal of dissatisfaction and that there 
have been some unpleasant incidents (it would be perhaps an 
exaggeration to call them outbreaks)—of that there can be 
no doubt, in spite of the severity of the censorship which 
does not allow much news of what is going on in Jugoslavia 
to leak through into the European press. The formation of 
a Revolutionary Society called the “ Oustaza,” and the 
organising of bands in the mountainous district of Lika in 
Croatia, the closing of the Universities of Belgrade, Zagreb, 
and Liubliana, and the arrest and deportation of prominent 
Croat and Slovene politicians, such as Drs. Korosets (a 
former Prime Minister) and Matsek, are, in any case, ominous 
signs. 

No less significant is the manifesto recently issued by the 
veteran Jugoslav statesman Dr. Trumbitch, one of the 
principal artisans of Jugoslav unity in 1918, demanding for 
Croatia and Slovenia a return to the status of 1918, i.e. com- 
plete self-government under the Jugoslav Crown. Dr. 
Trumbitch’s views are, with certain reservations as regards the 
form of government, shared by the other leading Croats and 
Slovenes, of whom the most notable are Drs. Korosets, 
Matsek and Pribitsevitch. The latter, who is now living in 
Paris, has recently published a book advocating federalism 
as the only satisfactory solution of the Jugoslav problem. 

As for secession pure and simple involving the break-up 
of the Jugoslav State, such as is predicted by some foreign 
well-wishers, one cannot see what Croatia would have to gain 
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by it. As a separate state she would be much worse off, from 
an economic point of view, than as part of Jugoslavia— 
recent experience has certainly not been very favourable to 
the economic development of small states. Union with one 
of the neighbouring states—Italy, Hungary or Austria—is 
equally out of the question, as the Croats dislike both the 
Italians and Magyars, while Austria, in her present plight, 
would hardly be an attractive partner. Autonomy within 
Jugoslavia, reorganised on a federal basis either as a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy or a Republic, therefore, would still 
appear to be the only satisfactory solution and all the efforts 
of the Croat Nationalists may be expected to tend in that 
direction. 

The Croats have lately found allies in Dr. Spaho, the 
leader of the Bosnian Moslems, and Drs. Yovanovitch and 
Davidovitch, members of the Opposition in Serbia itself. 
Thus the champions of federalism, mainly drawn from the 
new provinces, and of constitutional reform, chiefly recruited 
from the ranks of the old Serb politicians whom the dictator- 
ship has excluded from office, are tending to unite their forces 
ina common effort directed against the present régime. The 
recent arrests of Drs. Trumbitch, Spaho and Davidovitch 
have merely helped to give greater prominence to their views. 

Occasional reports of bomb outrages in the towns of 
Serbian Macedonia and of attempts to blow up the Simplon 
Express, together with the closing of the Serbo-Bulgarian 
frontier, indicate that conditions in that quarter too are not 
perfectly normal. The outrages in question, organised by 
the Macedonian terrorist associations in Bulgaria, with the 
connivance of local agents, are doubtless intended to draw the 
attention of the outer world to the fact that there still lingers 
there a remnant of the old Macedonian Question. 

But it would be an error to suppose that there has been no 
alteration in the situation in that part of Macedonia or that 
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the ethnological position has undergone no modification 
since the country passed under Serb rule. Here, too, the 
Bulgars have been losing ground slowly but surely, not so 
much because the Serbs have yet succeeded in completely 
assimilating the Macedonian Bulgars as because of the 
systematic colonisation of the country with fresh elements 
from Northern Jugoslavia which has been going on for the 
Jast ten years. 

It is true that this colonisation has not been on such a 
grand scale as in the neighbouring region of Greek Macedonia, 
where the process awas facilitated by the wholesale emigration 
of the Bulgar and Turkish populations under the Emigration 
Conventions of 1919 and 1923. But, notwithstanding the 
absence of any formal arrangement with Turkey, there has 
been a steady dribble of Turks from the Monastir and Uskub 
districts towards Anatolia. The lands thus left vacant have 
been distributed to colonists from the North—from Old 
Serbia, Montenegro, Dalmatia, Croatia and the Banat. Today 
there is hardly a town or village in Serbian Macedonia where 
one does not find some of these colonists settled. The 
presence of these settlers has had a distinctly beneficial effect 
on the state of public security in these regions, as it has made 
it increasingly difficult for comitadjis from across the frontier 
to penetrate into Jugoslav territory and establish contact 
with the disaffected elements of the population. 

This scheme of colonisation in Southern Serbia has been 
further facilitated by the provisions of the Constitution of 
Vidovdan (June 28th, 1921), which gave the Government 
the right to expropriate the large estates and distribute them 
to the tenants and landless peasantry. Most of the large 
estates in Macedonia were owned by Turkish or Albanian 
beys. A law, passed in 1922, providing for the colonisation 
of the southern territories, laid down the details of the 
organisation. 
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The work has been pushed forward with great vigour 
since the establishment of the dictatorship in 1929. The 
organisation, which is under the direction of army officers, 
has settled some 15,000 colonists—ex-soldiers and peasants 
from other parts of Jugoslavia—principally in the three 
districts of Skoplje (Uskub), Bitolj (Monastir), and 
Bregalnitza. 

In all fairness to the Jugoslav administration it should be 
said that there has been no attempt to dispossess the local 
Bulgar population, of whom some 26,000, formerly tenants 
on the estates of the Moslem beys, have also received their 
share of the land. 

Jugoslavia is often criticised for adopting a harsh attitude 
towards Bulgaria and inflicting hardships on the Bulgar 
populations who possess property on both sides of the 
border, by closing her frontier. But in this case the Bulgars 
have only themselves to thank. Two years ago, on the 
initiative of King Alexander, an agreement was signed at 
Pirot regulating this question in a way which gave satisfaction 
to the frontier populations, and the frontier was thrown 
open again. The liberty thus accorded was, however, so 
abused that it had to be rescinded. Jugoslavia cannot be 
blamed for taking the necessary steps to protect herself 
against the illicit operations of the Macedonian comitadjis 
whose avowed object it is to foment disorder on Jugoslav 
territory, under the impotent if not approving gaze of the 
Bulgarian Government. 


II. 

One need not be an alarmist to feel that one of the 
danger-spots of the Balkans is undoubtedly Albania. The 
peaceful penetration of Italy in the picturesque land of the 
Skipetars is proceeding apace. An Italian military mission 
is organising the army, the National Bank is dependent on 
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Italian capital, the State finances are virtually controlled by 
Italy, who, from time to time, has advanced the necessary 
funds for public works and to cover the deficit in the budget, 
Young Albanians are being sent in increasing numbers to be 
trained and educated in Italian institutions and universities, 
trade between Italy and Albania is fostered by the provision 
of special commercial facilities at the port of Bari, which has 
taken on the role formerly fulfilled—in the days of the 
British Protectorate over the Ionian Islands—by the “ porto 
franco ” of Corfu. 

The recent announcement concerning a projected Customs 
union between Italy and Albania, which caused such a stir 
in Belgrade, despite the official denials published by the 
Italian and Albanian Governments, was doubtless in the 
nature of a feeler which, if nothing else, reveals the ulterior 


objectives of Italian policy. An Italian Syndicate is said to | 
be negotiating for the purchase of land in the plain of | 
Mouzakia in Southern Albania and it is presumably in their | 


interest that the Italian Government recently tried to obtain 
the alteration of the Albanian law which prohibits foreigners 
from acquiring land in Albania. 

The progress of Italy’s “ mainmise ” on Albania is being 
watched with anxious eyes from Belgrade. Many people 
think that if Jugoslavia and Italy ever come to blows, it is 
more likely to be over Albania than Dalmatia, where the 
causes of friction are perhaps more frequent, but more 
superficial. 

In any case it should be remembered that Italy has a 
privileged position in Albania by virtue of an international 
instrument—the Decision of the Council of Ambassadors of 
November goth, 1921—which recognised Italy’s special 
political and economic interests in Albania. This did not 
prevent Italy and Jugoslavia from concluding a Pact of 
of Amity in 1924. Further it is not unnatural that Italy, who 
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constitutes the principal outlet for Albanian products and 
has made important financial contributions towards the 
development of Albania, should desire to reap some com- 
pensating advantages. 


Greece, who owing to the kinship between Greeks and 
Albanians might have been expected to exercise a certain 
influence in Albania, appears to have abdicated her role. 
The policy initiated by General Pangalos, eight years ago, 
of training a certain number of young Albanians at the Greek 
Military and Naval Colleges at the expense of the Greek 
Government has been abandoned, the proposal urged by 
successive Prefects of Corfu for the re-institution of the 
“porto franco” of Corfu, in order to facilitate trade between 
the two countries, has never been taken into serious con- 
sideration by the Athens Government, the Greek banks 
which had started business for a short time at Durazzo have 
closed down, while the acrimonious wrangle which goes on 
between the Greek and Albanian press over the status of the 
Greek minority in Southern Albania (Northern Epirus), is 
not conducive to cordial relations. 


Il. 


The war of extermination being waged between the two 
tival Macedonian Organisations—the Michailofists and 
Protogerofists—in Bulgaria, which fill the papers with a 
daily record of assassinations, often committed in broad 
daylight in the streets of Sofia, are not of any particular 
interest to the general public outside Bulgaria. 


Of far greater significance, however, ate the underlying 
tendencies of Bulgarian politics which are less obvious to the 
casual observer but may, not many years hence, lead to 
developments which will have a far-reaching influence on the 
destinies of the Balkans. 
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These tendencies are, principally, two. On the one hand 
there is the tendency to keep alive at all costs among the 
Bulgarian people the spirit of “revanche” with a view to 
obtaining sooner or later the revision of the Peace Treaties 
and the annexation to Bulgaria (or alternatively the autonomy) 
of Macedonia, plus the retrocession of Greek Thrace and the 
Dobrudja. Behind this policy is the Macedonian Committee 
which is all-powerful among the Corps of Officers, the Police 
and the Civil Service, a very big proportion of whom are of 
Macedonian origin. 

The other tendency is that of a large section of Bulgarian 
educated opinion which regards the objects pursued by the 
Macedonian Committee as chimerical, because it realises that 
Bulgaria, with her population of under six millions, will 
never be strong enough to force Jugoslavia, with more than 
double the population and much greater resources, to give 
up Macedonia. Among this section the opinion is gaining 
ground that Bulgaria, instead of continuing to kick her heels 
against the pricks, should come to an understanding with 
Jugoslavia, and even, under certain conditions, unite with 
that country. This idea of incorporating Bulgaria in Jugo- 
slavia had been seriously considered by Stamboulinsky and 
the Agrarian Party who were in power from 1920 to 1923. 
Although the Macedonians succeeded in frustrating the plan 
and overthrowing Stamboulinsky with the assistance of the 
bourgeois parties who were alarmed by the socialistic measures 
of the Agrarians, the idea is by no means dead and has behind 
it a considerable and growing mass of educated opinion. 
Many people believe that, if the adherents of Federalism were 
to triumph in Jugoslavia and the ideas expressed by the 
exiled Croat leader and ex-Minister M. Pribitsevitch in his 
recently published and much-commented book “ The dictatot- 
ship of King Alexander,” in which he advocates the granting 
of autonomy to Serbian Macedonia within a federal Jugoslav 
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State, were to prevail, the union of Bulgaria and Jugoslavia 
would become an accomplished fact in no time. 

Among the political parties, that of the Democratic 
Union, under MM. Liaptchef, himself a Macedonian, and 
Bourof, is violently anti-Serb and pro-Macedonian. The 
same applies in an almost equal degree to its dissident section 
under Professor Tsankof. On the other hand, the Agrarians 
are pro-Serb in tendency and disposed towards conciliation. 

Half-way between the two is the Democratic Party of 
MM. Malinof and Mousanof, now in power. Although less 
intransigent in tone than the other Nationalist Parties, it has 
been unable to emancipate itself from the tutelage of the 
Macedonian Committee. The latter continues to be an 
“imperium in imperio,” and no Bulgarian Government so 
far has felt strong enough to suppress it, although the Com- 
mittee’s activities are constantly threatening to embroil 
Bulgaria with her powerful Western neighbour. In the 
Southern (Macedonian) provinces of Bulgaria—Petritch, 
Djumaya, Nevrocop—the writ of the Macedonian Com- 
mittee runs before that of the Government. In the above 
districts the Committee exercises supreme authority, actually 
levying dues on the population—2-5 leva per kilo of tobacco 
sold and so much per head of cattle. Thanks to this and 
perhaps other sources of revenue, the Committee’s finances 
ate sufficient to maintain a host of well-paid agents and a 
widely-organised press propaganda in foreign countries, with 
centres at Geneva, Vienna, Paris and Boston. The vendetta 
between Michailofists and Protogerofists is, to a great extent, 
a struggle to obtain control of the flesh-pots of the 
Organisation. 

In no Balkan country can it be said that the Crown stands 
entirely above party. Although King Boris has-so far 
succeeded in not associating himself openly with any one 
political party, the interests of the Dynasty must ultimately 
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be on the side of the Macedonians and those who are opposed 
to the absorption of Bulgaria by Jugoslavia, because 
absorption must necessarily mean the end of the Bulgarian 
Dynasty. In the opinion of many competent observers, the 
disappearance of the Macedonian Committee would be the 
prelude to the union of Bulgaria with Jugoslavia. 

As if the political existence of Bulgaria was not already 
sufficiently complicated by the activities of the Macedonian 
Committee, there has arisen, since the war, yet another 
Committee—the Thracian Committee—whose programme is 
the annexation to Bulgaria of Western (Greek) and Eastern 
(Turkish) Thrace. The Jugoslav Government is supposed 
to regard with favour the creation of the Thracian Committee 
as a means of diverting the attention of Bulgarian public 
opinion away from Macedonia. On the other hand, this 
Thracian Committee’s activities may cause difficulties with 
Turkey, whose representative at Sofia has, on several 
occasions, been obliged to lodge complaints against the 
Committee’s anti-Turkish propaganda. 


IV. 

In Roumania, where the Agrarian Party is still in power, 
the political situation, in addition to serious financial and 
economic troubles, would seem to be far from normal, owing 
to the latent constitutional crisis which is bound, sooner or 
later, to break out openly. 

In Roumania, the King not only reigns, but rules. King 
Carol’s interference in the management of state affairs appears 
to be on the increase and his pretention to have a direct voice 
in the nomination of high state officials provoked, last 
January, a severe clash between the Crown and the Head of 
the Government, resulting in the resignation of the Minister 
of the Interior and the Prime Minister, M. Maniu. 

The conflict arose in the following manner. The Minister 
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of the Interior wished to change the Heads of the Bucarest 
Police and the Department of Public Security. These officers, 
however, refused to give up their posts on the ground that 
they held their appointments direct from the King and that, 
therefore, they could not be removed without a direct order 
from the Sovereign. The King having upheld this novel 
point of view, the Minister of the Interior, M. Mihalake, 
resigned, and his resignation was followed by that of M. 
Maniu, who was not prepared to endorse what he regarded as 
an unconstitutional encroachment of the Crown on the 
authority of the responsible Government. 

M. Maniu’s party, however, whose constitutional palate 
seems to be less sensitive than their leader’s, did not back the 
latter up, with the result that the Government was re-formed 
under the presidency of M. Vaida Voivod, the leader of the 
Transylvanian group of the Agrarian Party. 

That M. Maniu, who is today the strongest personality in 
Roumanian politics, does not regard the King’s victory as 
final is evident from the following words that he addressed 
to the representatives of the press at the moment of his 
retirement from office. ‘“‘ The waters,” he said, “ take their 
source in the mountains near the Theiss (a reference to M. 
Maniu’s birth-place in the Carpathians), whence they empty 
themselves into the Danube and so flow on into the Black 
Sea. The waters pass by, the rocks remain. In this case, the 
waters are the Governments, the rocks are the Crown. But 
some day the waters will come back, first in the form of 
clouds and then of rain.” 

Is not a warning hidden beneath M. Maniu’s picturesque 
simile, and will King Carol take it in time? Since that 
warning, agitation among the professors and students of the 
university, serious labour troubles, and the proclamation of 
martial law throughout the country sound like the rumblings 
of a coming storm. 
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V. 


In Greece, the unexpected has once more happened, 
Since the overthrow of the Dictator General Pangalos and 
the restoration of parliamentary government in 1926, that 
country had been in the fortunate position of not figuring 
prominently in the chronicle of Balkan troubles. 


Internally, the long-drawn-out constitutional struggle 
between Republicans and Royalists, which had dominated 
Greek politics since the proclamation of the Republic in 1924, 
had been officially terminated through the solemn recognition 
of the Republic by the Popular (ex-Royalist) Party in October 
last. Since then, a re-grouping of parties and persons, 
obliterating the old divisions, had taken place. The fact that 
two such Republican “ die-hards ” as General Condylis and 
Admiral Hadjikyriakos had agreed to co-operate in the 
government formed last autumn by M. Tsaldaris, the leader 
of the ex-Royalist Party, appeared to be symbolic of the 
change which had come about in Greek politics. 


An interesting sequence of events has recently occurred. 
The general election of March 5th resulted in a majority in 
favour of the Popular Party and the defeat of the Coalition 
of the Old Republican Parties headed by M. Venizelos. 
Thereupon General Plastiras, the leader of the Revolutionary 
Committee which deposed King Constantine after the Asia 
Minor disaster in 1922, fearing a Royalist coup d’état, attempted 
in the early hours of March 6th to proclaim a dictatorship. 
His attempt failed owing to the refusal of the other generals 
to support him in this move. After the failure of this comp 
a’ état by Plastiras, a provisional Cabinet was formed consisting 
of Republican generals. This government will hand over 
the reins of office to a Constitutional administration repte- 
senting the party of the majority—that is, the Popular Party— 
as soon as order is re-established. The normal working of 
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the Constitutional machine should, therefore, be restored in 
the near future. 

Externally, Greece, thanks to M. Venizelos’s sound 
statesmanship of the last four years, finds herself in calm 
waters. Her relations with Turkey and Jugoslavia are 
thoroughly cordial, with Bulgaria and Albania correct, with 
the Great Powers, including Italy, completely satisfactory. 
Her Agreement with Turkey, concluded two years ago, has 
permitted Greece to effect a substantial diminution of her 
military and naval expenditure. 

The principal task Greek statesmen will have to face 
during the next few years will be the restoration of the 
finances which have been seriously affected as the result of 
the world-crisis, coming as this did at a moment when 
Greece had not yet entirely recovered from the shock to her 
economic system caused by the late war and the influx of 
over a million refugees. 


VI. 

Let us turn now to Turkey, who, although her centre of 
gravity has shifted to Asia, still has one foot in the Balkans. 
The position of Turkey today compares favourably, both 
from a political and financial point of view, with that of any 
of the other Balkan States. 

Internally, she enjoys the benefit of a strong government, 
under a leader of great prestige, with a ministerial personnel 
which has hardly varied during the last six years. 

Internationally, her position has improved immensely. 
Not only has she re-established friendly relations with all the 
Western Powers—Great Britain, France and Italy—but she 
is on the best of terms with her two Balkan neighbours— 
Greece and Bulgaria. With Turkey’s admission into the 
League of Nations last year, and the signature of the recent 
Franco-Turkish Agreement, which has settled the long- 
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disputed question of the Syrian frontier, the new Turkish 
State, which had been led by the circumstances of its struggle 
for independence during the years 1919-22 into an unnatural 
alliance with Russia, may be said to have definitely entered 
the comity of the Western nations. 

Not that her relations with the Soviets have ceased to be 
good. But the mere fact of Turkey having entered the 
League of Nations and made her peace with the Western 
Powers in itse!f constitutes a set-back for the Soviets. Turkey 
is no longer their client ; she is merely a friendly neighbour. 

One of the most hopeful signs in the domain of inter- 
national relations is the continuous development of the 
“entente cordiale ” established between Greece and Turkey 
since the conclusion of the Greco-Turkish Agreement by M. 
Venizelos and Ismet Pasha at Angora in 1930. The new 
spirit which animates the relations between the two countries 
finds its expression not only in the public utterances of the 
statesmen of both countries, but also in numerous mani- 
festations of a less official character. Thus Turkish athletes 
have been cheered in the Stadium at Athens, Turkish Boy 
Scouts have attended the ceremony at the Athens Cathedral 
on March 25th (the Greek Independence Day), while Greek 
football teams have gone to play at Smyrna and Constantinople 
and bands of Greek tourists have received a friendly welcome 
at Constantinople and been able to pay their respects to the 
Oecumenical Patriarch, without offending Turkish sus- 
ceptibilities. In fact, one might say that nothing has con- 
tributed more to confirm the friendliness of Greek public 
opinion towards Turkey than the greater deference shown 
lately by the Turkish Government towards the Head of the 
Orthodox Church at Constantinople, together with the 
official recognition of the latter’s title of Patriarch. 

How genuine is the desire for the maintenance of good 
relations between the two countries is shown by the fact that, 
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despite the occasional recurrence of small pin-pricks on the 
part of individual Turkish officials who have not entirely 
forgotten their old anti-Greek animus, neither the Greek 
Government nor the Greek press has shown the slightest 
tendency to exaggerate these incidents or to allow them to 
influence the generally amicable tone adopted by the Greek 
press towards Turkey. The Greek public is sensible enough 
to realise that undue importance should not be attached to 
isolated instances of chauvinistic feeling—the last flickers of 
a long feud which has but yesterday been terminated—and 
recognises the goodwill which has been consistently shown 
by Ismet Pasha and Tewfik Rushdi Bey whenever the Greek 
Government has brought such cases to their notice. 

Not only has the Greco-Turkish entente, to all appear- 
ances, come to stay, but hopes are expressed in some quarters 
that it may ultimately develop into an even more intimate 
connection. 

Financially and economically, Turkey is perhaps better 
off than any of her neighbours. She has succeeded in balancing 
her budget and has just concluded a most favourable agree- 
ment with her foreign creditors which finally relieves her of a 
large part of her pre-war external debt.? 

The Agreement arrived at last January in Paris between 
the Turkish Government and the bondholders of the Ottoman 
Debt, by which Turkey agrees to resume the service of the 
Debt interrupted since the War, presumably marks the end of 
the period of economic “ autarchy ” which had been erected 
into a dogma by the Turkish Nationalists of the new régime. 
The resumption of payment on the Debt, by strengthening or 
rather resuscitating Turkish credit, must be interpreted as 
indicating the intention of the Turkish Government to 
’ Under the Treaty of Lausanne the capital of Turkey’s foreign debt was fixed at 
86,860,000 Turkish £ gold, and the annuity to be paid at 7,168,000 Turkish £ gold. 


agreement of June 13, 1928, reduced the annuity to 2,000,000. The last agrec- 
ment reduces it to 670,000 Turkish £ gold. 
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reappear as a borrower in the international money-market, as 
soon as circumstances will permit. 

The present rulers of Turkey have an ambitious pro- 
gramme for developing Anatolia, which has suffered from 
centuries of neglect under the Sultans, by the carrying out of 
great public works—principally railways and roads. Among 
the chief of these is a Trans-Anatolian railway from Samsoun 
on the Black Sea to Mersina on the Mediterranean, and another 
from Samsoun, via Sivas, to the Russian frontier. Part of 
these have already been completed. 

Until recently the Turkish Government had financed these 
undertakings out of revenue or by advances obtained from a 
Swedish group against the concession of the match monopoly. 
The fall of the revenues incident on the crisis made it im- 
possible to continue the policy of financing large public works 
out of Ordinary Revenue and it is clear that it will be obliged 
in the future to have recourse to borrowing. 

But even if the Turkish Government abandons the policy 
of economic isolation adopted since the war, it must not be 
supposed that the New Turkey will be disposed to become 
once more the ready prey of the international capitalist, as it 
was in the days of the Sultanate. New Turkey may be 
expected to strike a fairly hard bargain and not to accept the 
imposition of conditions of the old type which had resulted 
in reducing the Ottoman Empire to a state of economic and 
political tutelage. A proof of this we have in the failure of 
the recent negotiations for a loan from Italy. The latter 
offered the Turkish Government a loan of 300,000,000 lire, 
of which only one-third was to be in cash, the remaining 
two-thirds to be devoted half to the purchase of Italian goods 
and half to paying off commercial debts due to Italy. 

On one point of policy, the present Turkish Government 
is quite uncompromising and that is: “ Turkey for the 
Turks.” The range of professions open to foreigners in 
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Turkey is constantly being restricted. The first to be closed 
to foreigners were the liberal professions. A recent law 
extends the restriction to much more humble occupations, 
such as those of bakers, waiters, pedlars, and a host of others. 
This law principally affects Greek, Jugoslav, Italian and 
British subjects. As the result of the above law coming into 
operation, it is expected that 3,000 or more Greeks, 1,000 
Jugoslavs, 600 Italians and 300 Maltese will shortly have to 
quit Turkey. It must be admitted, in all fairness, that in this 
respect Turkey is only following the example of other coun- 
tries which tend more and more to reserve the home labour 
market for their own subjects, but the hardship is particularly 
great in the present case where the majority of the persons 
affected have been settled in Turkey all their lives. 


VI. 

It would not be right to close an article on the Balkans 
without a reference to the activities of the organisation 
known as the “‘ Balkan Conference.” One may regard it as a 
happy omen for the future that this organisation, which owes 
its creation to the initiative of certain prominent political 
personalities in the Balkans, should hold periodical meetings 
in the various Balkan capitals and discuss means of bringing 
about a closer political, economic and intellectual connection 
between the Balkan countries. The Conference, which has 
already held three meetings and been attended by delegztes 
from Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Jugoslavia, Roumania and 
Turkey, has discussed, besides the thorny question of 
Minorities, such questions as inter-Balkan preferential tariffs, 
the adoption of a common commercial policy for the pro- 
tection and marketing of Balkan products, co-ordination of 
sanitary measures, development of inter-Balkan com- 
munications, passport and other facilities, intellectual and 
Pfess co-operation. 
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SURVEYS 


CuRRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS: 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


N addition to grant-aided elementary and secondary 
[[ecessen, the figures for which were summarised in the 

last number, there is grant-aided vocational and adult 

education. Vocational education must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from adult education. Vocational education is 
intended to make the student more technically efficient in 
some particular job ; examinations and awards of certificates 
find a proper place. It has a lengthy history in this country 
and may be said to have evolved from the Mechanics’ 
Institutes of a century ago; it was helped forward by the 
foundation of the Science and Arts Department in 1856, and 
has greatly expanded under the powers granted to local 
authorities in 1902. 

It is difficult to give an adequate summary of the work 
done under the head of vocational education in a brief space. 
It is a merit of the system that it is flexible and adaptable to 
local needs ; but the variety of the work renders classification 
difficult, and the summarised figures are not easily interpreted. 
For the session 1930-31 they are given by the Board of 
Education as follows. 


TABLE I. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 1930/31 (ENGLAND AND WALES). 





Type of Course Students 








Full Time | Part Time 





Senior College Courses ads we aa 6,390 1,640 
Technical Day Courses - iis as 2,059 25,760 
Junior Technical Schools (including Junior 








Housewifery Schools) .. - ..| 21,066 _ 
Day Continuation Schools .. ma sil — 20,656 
Evening Classes in Colleges .. “* we _ 210,672 
Evening Institutes a ea ea oa — 695,114 
Courses for Teachers .. - a ae — 43,828 
Total .. ee -«| 29,515 997,670 
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The students for the most part are between fourteen and 
twenty-one years of age. About a third of those attending 
unior Technical Schools (including Junior Housewifery 
Schools) are under fourteen, and there are about 28,000 out 
of the students attending institutions where evening in- 
struction is given, who are also under that age. Out of these 
students there are also some 342,000 who are over twenty-one, 
most of whom, however, are probably in the early twenties. 
In general the figures are a remarkable tribute to the willing- 
ness of young people to use their leisure time to make 
themselves better equipped in some walk of life. It is not 
possible for various reasons to say anything precise about the 
growth of attendance at these courses. For one reason 
changes in classification makes comparison with past years 
difficult. Again one wants to know not only the number of 
students, but also the number of hours worked. But, 
generally speaking, it can be said that, in spite of fluctuations, 
which were, for instance, marked after the war, attendance 
has increased faster than population. The figures for 1930-31 
show an increase over 1929-30 in all forms of vocational 
education, though it is stated that there has been a decrease 
in the number of hours worked per student, and that there 
has been a falling off in the number of students in the areas 
most hit by the depression. 

Adult education, on the other hand, is a more recent 
growth and of greater significance. In it may lie the solution 
of the problem of leisure and of how to bring into being an 
informed and responsible democracy. It is not concerned 
with utility. Examining and certificating find no place. It 
is that “ process of training, by which the intellect, instead 
of being formed or sacrificed to some particular or accidental 
purpose, some specific trade or profession, or study or science, 
is disciplined for its own sake” (Newman). Under this 
head come courses differing widely in subject—for any 
matter upon which the process of thought can throw light 
is a proper subject for adult education, and also markedly in 
intensity. They may take the form of the serious study of a 
subject pursued for three or even four years accompanied 
by written work, or they may, as in the case of the London 
Men’s Institutes, aim in the beginning at no more than 
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cultivating hobbies which provide the possibility of rational 
employment of leisure time. 

To some extent there were grant-aided facilities for adult 
education in the last century. But serious provision for 
adult education only began in the present century. Before 
the war it took the shape mostly of aid to courses organised 
by voluntary effort. Up to 1920 local authorities were 
engaged in extending secondary and technical education 
under their new powers ; during the last decade they have 
begun to use their powers in the domain of adult education, 
No adequate figures exist to show the full extent of the work 
undertaken, and in particular little is known about the part 
played by local authorities. The Board of Education has 
referred the problem of the sphere of local authorities in 
adult education to the Adult Education Committee, and the 
report of that Committee must be awaited before anything 
can be said about the nature and extent of that side of the 
work. But it can safely be prophesied that the extent and 
variety of the work will come as a surprise to many people. 

In the meantime figures can be given relating to the more 
intensive side of adult education work which, though in 
part aided by local authorities, is not organised by them. A 
comparison can also be made with the situation five years 
ago. The figures show that there were in 1930-31 some 
40,000 students in these classes and that there has recently 
been a great expansion in every type of class. 


TABLE II. 
Aputt EDUCATION: ENGLAND AND WALES. 























Number of Classes a ' 
Type of Course 

1924/25 1930/31 1930/31 

Advanced Tutorial Classes a II 10 122 
Three-year Tutorial Classes... 443 629 11,091 
Preparatory Tutorial Classes .. 75 91 1,877 
University Extension Courses .. 56 323 6,740 
One-year Courses i ba 189 399 7,660 
Terminal Courses es os 262 666 13,800 
Total =e «+| 1,036 2,118 41,290 
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nal It is also possible to analyse the subjects studied and to 
compate the popularity of the subjects in the two years 
ult under review. The chief points of interest which emerge are 
for the large range of subjects taken and the transfer of interest 
ore from economics to other subjects. In part the decreasing 
sed place of economics may be due to the fact that students who 
ere have taken a course in economics go on to take another 
on three-year course in another subject. However that may be, 
ve economics, from forming the subject matter of about a 
on. third of the classes, has come to form the subject matter of 
otk about a fifth. 
art TABLE III. 
1as Aputt Epucation: ENGLAND AND WALES. 
in 
the 1924/25 1930/31 
ing Subjects Studied 
the No. of No. of 
Classes Per Cent. Classes Per Cent. 
ind 
ile. Economics ee ee 332 32.0 432 20.§ 
ore Literature .. o- 249 24.0 653 30.9 
in History 4 ‘ia 112 10.8 169 7:9 
A Aesthetics .. os IOI 9-7 165 7:9 
ars Sociology .. a III 10.8 263 12.5 
Philosophy .. oe 99 9.6 289 13.3 
me Natural Science .. 27 2.6 147 7.0 
atly Other subjects as 5 5 ~ — 
Total .. -+| 1,036 100.0 2,118 100.0 























a A. M. Carr-SAuNDERs. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


I. 


N this Survey I should like to deal with a problem which 
is not only one of positive law, but also has a direct bearing 
on the smooth working of the parliamentary system. In 
earlier Surveys I Fave discussed some of the causes of 
the crisis of democracy in Central and Eastern Europe, that 
is, in the new post-war Europe, where as a sequel to a 
revolutionary movement caused by the World War the new 
nations drew up for themselves Constitutions which have 
not been maintained, but have either been revised or simply 
violated. The same crisis of democracy exists, though 
admittedly in forms less acute, in the older lands which are 
the classic homes of liberty and in which the parliamentary 
system functions perfectly and no dictatorship need be feared, 
for in these countries a dictatorship is an impossibility. The 
juridical mind of these free nations seeks new forms wherein 
the parliamentary system may continue to function and does 
not think of a dictatorship. But this search after new forms 
is a fact with which we must reckon and supporters of the 
parliamentary system—like the present writer, who believes 
and has declared in a series of contributions to the study of 
law and politics that parliamentary democracy is the sole 
form of government which is worthy of free peoples—dare 
not shut their eyes to the symptoms of uneasiness which are 
visible among the nations most accustomed to political 
liberty. In this connection the most interesting phenomenon 
is the relative success which during the last few months the 
suggestion of constitutional revision has met with in France. 
In that land of political liberty, of republican and parliamentary 
traditions—for in France the parliamentary system has 
become a national institution—there is, of course, no danget 
of a dictatorship. Except in the case of some extremists, 
criticism of the existing system does not imply the desire to 
replace it by a dictatorship, but simply the wish to improve 
it, or rather to adapt it to the needs of the modern world. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LAWS 


The movement in favour of constitutional revision in 
France is confined to discussion and to somewhat restricted 
propaganda in favour of certain plans of revision, but it has 
some interest from the juridical point of view. The French 
Constitutional Laws of 1875 resemble all the French Con- 
stitutions drawn up since 1791 in that they show almost 
excessive restraint. How little indeed the Constitution of 
1875 resembles the eloquent documents of earlier days—no 
declaration of rights, no exposition of principles, only a simple 
and sober document defining the relations between the 
various organs of government, a document which we may 
even call incomplete since, for example, the French Con- 
stitution of 1875 ignores the existence of the President of 
the Council of Ministers, although the French parliamentary 
system is based on the English model and actually is Cabinet 
government in which the President of the Council plays the chief part. 


The history of the Constitutional Laws of 1875 is so well 
known that there is no need to repeat it here. In the mind 
of its framers it was a provisional Constitution, designed to 
pave the way for a monarchist restoration. Yet that 
Constitution, despite its brevity, has lasted till today and has 
stood the test of the political struggles in France and the 
supreme test of the World War. That is why my eminent 
colleague Professor Joseph-Barthélemy, in analysing it, said 
with his usual wit that in France it is “ only the provisional 
that lasts.” This Constitution, incomplete as it is, has, as a 
result of juridical interpretation, created a sclid Constitutional 
Law. It has become so much an integral part of the habits and 
the traditions of the nation that its technical imperfections have 
never caused any real trouble, one must admit, to the normal 
functioning of the Republican régime. 


But for some time—and in this case in Republican circles 
and not among those who desire to overthrow it—appeals 
have been made for the revision of that Constitution. I 
should like here to examine very briefly certain plans of 
tevision which have attracted the attention of jurists and 
statesmen in France. 


See the excellent book by MM. Joseph-Barthélemy and Driez, Traité de Droit 
sonstitutionnel. Paris, 1933, p. 6 ef 5q. 
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When the Chamber of Deputies began its session on 
January roth, 1933, M. Broussot, who, as doyen of the 
Chamber, was its President, alluded to the agitation for 
constitutional revision.1 Describing briefly the various 
schemes of revision that had been proposed since the estab- 
lishment of the Third Republic, the President compared the 
French Constitution with the new Constitutions in post-war 
Europe and observed that “ the poverty of our Constitution 
is in regrettable contrast to the richness of the new Con- 
stitutions with their declarations of principles and of rights.” 

M. Broussot reminded his hearets that the reorganisation 
of the system in force was being demanded. He made 
particular mention of the plan put forward by M. Ordinaite, 
the Vice-President of the Senate, the plan of the Ex 
Servicemen’s Association, and the plan of the Social-National 
Club, which, as I shall explain later, has worked out in detail 
the draft of a new Constitution. 

At the conclusion of his speech the President said :— 
“ In concluding, I should like to say that J have been careful 
to avoid expressing personal views. I have imposed a 
certain restraint on myself and have confined myself, on this 
solemn occasion, to calling your attention to a matter to 
which you ought to give your most serious attention. Amid 
those difficulties which are characteristic of the times in 
which we live, I beg of you, my dear colleagues, not to 
forget that you are responsible for and must guard the 
permanent interests of our country.” 

M. Broussot laid particular emphasis on the merits of 
the plan of constitutional revision drawn up by M. Ordinaire, 
the Vice-President of the Senate, and that plan certainly does 
deserve study, because it is the work of a parliamentary 
expert who reasons empirically and proposes revision as 4 
technical expert and not as pure theorist. 

I. 

M. Maurice Ordinaire recently published a little volume 
which attracted the attention of the French political Press 
and of parliamentary circles: Le Vice constitutionnel et la 
Revision. ‘To this book the former President of the Republic, 
M. Gaston Doumergue, contributed a preface in which he 

1See the Temps of January 11th, 1933. 
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reminded the reader once again that the Constitution of 1875 
was a compromise, a provisional charter which was intended 
to pave the way for a monarchist restoration, but which 
actually allowed the Republicans not merely to gain the 
victory over their enemies, but to create a system which was 
both free and permanent. M. Doumergue did not conceal 
his anxiety over the crisis of democracy. He knows, as does 
M. Ordinaire, that France, “‘ which longs only for peace at 
home and abroad, pacifist France, is undisturbed and that 
the great majority of the French people has no desire either 
for violent change or for adventures and, least of all, for a 
leap into the dark.” 

With all the great authority that he enjoys as man and as 
statesman, M. Doumergue urges the study of M. Ordinaire’s 
book, which is, in the best sense of the word, topical. M. 
Ordinaire reveals his political creed in its pages; he is a 
democrat and a liberal through and through; he regards 
constitutional revision not as the work of a political party, 
but as a task in which all the parties should collaborate, all 
indeed “ who desire the maintenance of the liberal régime ” 
and who “ have at heart the safety of the country.” He speaks 
to believers in parliamentary government not as a pure theorist 
nor as a jurist, but as a practical politician, and that gives his 
book clarity, precision, and great practical value. His thesis 
is that the parliamentary system has become deformed as a 
result of the encroachment on the Executive by the Chambers 
and of the encroachment by Parliament on the sovereignty 
of the people. 

He speaks sadly of the fatal practice whereby demagogic 
schemes of expenditure often receive the unanimous approval 
of the representatives of the people ; of the fact that there is 
no means whereby dangerous expenditure may be checked, 
and he declares that the feebleness of parliaments in the 
domain of finance arises out of that fear of the electorate, and 
that this is the cause of the bad conduct of finance on the 
part of the parliaments. The Deputies too often think of 
their constituents when they vote for or against this or that 
measure, and purely electoral considerations sometimes 
overcome the conclusions of good sense and political logic. 
M. Ordinaire compares the Constitution of 1875 with the 
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new European Constitutions :—‘‘ The Constitutions of the 
new states created by the Peace of Versailles should be much 
better known than they are. The constituent assemblies of 
these young Republics vied with each other in conscientious 
endeavour and juridical knowledge, to make their Con- 
stitutions complete. They run to almost excessive detail and 
are in as striking contrast to our poor Constitution of 1875 
as a house provided with all modern comforts is to an out- 
of-date shack.” 

The Vice-President of the Senate did me the honour of 
referring to my work on Constitutional Law and of reinforcing 
my conclusions regarding the value of certain innovations 
which are found in the texts of the new Constitutions and 
particularly of that rationalisation of power which on many 
occasions I have pointed to as the most characteristic tendency 
of the Constitutional Law of post-war Europe.! 


III. 

After this introduction the author expounds directly the 
aim and the elements of French constitutional reform. He 
confesses sadly that in Europe dictatorship has become the 
political “ common law ” and that, except in Britain, France, 
and Belgium, the parliamentary system is suffering eclipse. 
I must modify that statement by adding to these three the 
Scandinavian nations, the new Spain, and Czechoslovakia, all 
countries where the parliamentary system functions and 
where democracy is firmly established, but there is, of course, 
no need to draw up an exact democratic geography, and I 
fully agree with M. Ordinaire when he declares that political 
liberty in Europe, and particularly in France, must be 
preserved. M. Ordinaire is correct when he says that the 
immense majority of French people believes that the parlia- 
mentary system is the only safeguard of liberty and he is 
equally correct when he says that there is no antithesis between 
the parliamentary system and strong government. The 
object of his plan of reform is to preserve liberty through the 
parliamentary system by strengthening the Executive and 
also the Legislature 


1? Ordinaire, pp. 21-3. See also my Les nouvelles Tendances du Droit cons titutionnel. 
Paris, 1931, and my Les Constitutions del’ Europe nouvelle, znd ed. Paris. 1930. 
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M. Ordinaire begins by indicating what reforms are the 
reverse of desirable. He is not in favour of a Presidential 
régime of the American type ; he thinks that it is impossible 
to re-establish the constitutional powers of the President 
according to the letter of the Laws of 1875; he is against 
the system of decree-laws. These ate reforms which are not 
desirable ; there are other reforms which he considers should 
certainly be planned, but for the future, for an indefinite 
future, for they cannot be carried out at present. These 
future reforms include, M. Ordinaire says, the reform of the 
Senate, the control of the constitutionality of laws, an increase 
in size in electoral constituencies, etc. 

But there are four reforms which, for M. Ordinaire, are 
matters of urgent necessity: first, the verification of electoral 
results should be entrusted to an independent judicial body 
and not as at present to Parliament itself ; secondly, the life 
of Parliament should be prolonged in order that the Deputies 
be made less dependent on and less attentive to purely 
electoral corsiderations ; thirdly, the right of interpellation 
should be brought into accordance with the practice laid down 
in the new European Constitutions ; fourthly—and this is 
the essential point in the plan proposed by M. Ordinaire— 
the President should have the right to dissolve Parliament. 
It is, of course, true that in theory the right of dissolution is 
given by Article 5 of the French Constitutional Law, which 
gives the President of the Republic the right to dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies on the recommendation of the Senate. 
But the sad experience of the dissolution of 1877 created the 
psychological conviction that dissolution in virtue of Article 5 
is an attempt at a coup d’état. ‘The insertion of the right of 
dissolution in the Constitution of 1875 was clearly inspired 
by the general ideas which governed the authors of that 
document for, in their conception, the President of the 
Republic ought to possess real power—approximating to 
that of the English monarch, to preside over the Council 
of Ministers, and the right of dissolution conferred upon 
him was not regarded by the authors of the Constitution as a 
necessary method of consulting the popular will in case of 
conflict, but rather as a means by which the Head of the State 
could exercise pressure on Parliament. M. Ordinaire is well 
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aware of the significance of the dissolution in England, where 
it affords a means not only of getting to know the popular 
will in cases of conflict, but—which is much more important— 
is from the political point of view equivalent to a referendum, 
How often has an election in England which has been the 
result of a dissolution been really a referendum on a great 
political issue in which the English electors in voting for this 
or that candidate have, by exercising a political right, given 
their verdict for or against this or that governmental or 
legislative measure. In voting for this candidate or that they 
give a negative or affirmative answer on some great political 
issue. M. Ordinaire explains excellently the political sig- 
nificance of this, and goes on to say that a dissolution “ purifies 
the election.” In normal times the fight in the constituencies 
turns mainly on personal issues and on combinations of 
parties ; on the other hand, after a dissolution, an election 
cannot but be fought on a question of principle ; the elector 
is called upon to face an idea, an issue of principle. “ How 
many reforms in England,” says M. Ordinaire, “‘ have been 
the result of a dissolution! What excellent service the 
method of dissolution has peiformed ! ” 

M. Ordinaire is absolutely right. Into an election after a 
dissolution personal issues do not enter; the battle is nota 
personal one between candidates or their ambitions; the 
issue is a great national one on which the electors are asked to 
give a categorical answer. A dissolution is a referendum 
taken by the method of a parliamentary election and M. 
Ordinaire declares that without the method of dissolution 
there can be no great reform. “Parliament,” he declares, 
“will never have the courage to undertake great reforms 
without a direct mandate from the electorate, and such 4 
mandate for reform can be given only by the method of 
dissolution.” 

In this way M. Ordinaire has arrived at his four-point 
scheme of revision in which the dissolution is the most 
important point. The revision of the interpellation procedure, 
the prolongation of the life of Parliament, the verification of 
the elections by an independent body ; these are all excellent 
reforms, but they are ‘echnical reforms. The introduction 0 
the right of dissolution would on the other hand be a great 
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political reform, because it would allow the French parlia- 
mentary system to find a broader basis ; it would completely 
change the significance of elections and—a point that M. 
Ordinaire does not mention—it would enable a strong and 
stable majority to be formed. The dissolution is a means 
by which a majority can be formed and such a majority could 
govern. The principal defect in the functioning of the 
parliamentary system in certain countries lies in the im- 
possibility for the government to possess a strong homo- 
geneous majority which is capable of affording a strong basis 
on which a ministry can rely to govern. Only a dissolution 
can alter the character of an electoral contest and its result by 
creating a strong majority, a majority which is an instrument 
of government. 

M. Ordinaire ends his interesting book by an appeal to 
the political good sense of France and by a plea for the need 
to attack the question of constitutional reform as a matter 
of urgency. And as M. Ordinaire, with a good deal of 
justification, considers France and England as the last 
strongholds of liberalism, he considers constitutional reform 
a service to the cause of liberty. 


IV. 

M. Ordinaire’s programme of reform is, as one sees, a 
limited one. Its essential point is actually the introduction of 
the method of dissolution, a method which, except possibly 
in France, can be considered as an essential element in the 
functioning of the parliamentary system. That means that 
this is a reform which has nothing at all “ revolutionary ” 
about it, but is in complete conformity with the “ common 
law” of parliamentary government. There exist, however, 
besides this a minimum progtamme scheme, other schemes 
which we may call maximum programmes. In October last, 
the Press (see the Ouotidien, Oct. 6-18, 1932), published 
the plan of the Social-National Club for a radical reform 
of the Constitution. This scheme, which is under the 
patronage of the Ex-Servicemen’s organisations, is also 
supported by M. Hennessy, who, as President of the College 
Libre des Sciences Sociales, organised a series of lectures on 
constitutional revision. Apart from M. Joseph-Barthélemy 
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and the present writer, who were asked to state their views 
on that subject as experts in Constitutional Law, the other 
lecturers at the College were all firm supporters of reform, 
As a result of M. Hennessy’s initiative, with the collaboration 
of the Social-National Club and the Association of Ex- 
Servicemen, the scheme for reform has been drawn up in the 
form of a draft Constitution, complete with articles and 
divided into chapters, the text of which has been circulated 
to various persons and associations in Paris and the provinces, 

One of its authors speaks of the need for “ revisionary 
mysticism,” and I cannot but think that mysticism actually is 
the basis for the new Constitution. It amounts to an ultr- 
radical reform of the French system of government. 
According to Article 1, the President of the Republic is 
elected by the Chamber, the Senate, and the Council for the 
Drafting of Laws—a body to which we shall return later— 
and by an equal number of “ presidential delegates.” The 
President—and here we see the influence of various new 
Constitutions, particularly the new Spanish one—is strong 
and politically responsible. Three-fourths of the Chamber 
can depose him after a referendum. If the referendum 
confirms the decision of the Chamber, the President is 
deposed. If the referendum rejects the proposal of the 
Chamber, the Chamber is then dissolved. This provision 
appears in the Constitutions of Latvia and of Spain. The 
popular vote in general plays the part of an arbiter between 
the President and Parliament. The President can also suspend 
the Constitutional guarantees; he has the right of parlia- 
mentary dissolution; the ministers are responsible to 
Parliament. None the less this “ Presidential system” 
admits the functioning of the parliamentary system with 
this distinction that, if a minister is placed in a minority in 
the Chamber, he a/one need resign. If, however, the President 
puts the question of confidence on a general issue the entire 
ministry can be defeated and forced to resign. To make a 
vote of no confidence valid a third of the Chamber must 
demand in writing such a vote ; there is a delay of three days 
and the vote of two-thirds of the Chamber is necessary. This 
last provision is borrowed from the Czechoslovak, Greek 
and other new Constitutions. 
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The legislative power is shared by three Chambers 
instead of two: the Chamber of Deputies; the Economic 
and Social Senate, composed of delegates from the regional 
economic assemblies, delegates of the professions, and delegates 
of various associations, including religious associations ; and 
alongside these two there is a third Chamber—the Council 
for the Dratting of Laws, composed partly of professors and 
jurists, partly of members nominated by the Chamber, the 
Senate and the Government. The originality of this tri- 
cameral system really consists in a curious imitation of the 
constitutional régime under the Consulate and the Empire. 
The Council for the Drafting of Laws prepares bills; the 
Chamber has no right to amend these bills; it can merely 
pass or reject them. The Senate can veto a bill and in that 
case the bil] is submitted to a popular referendum. Besides, 
the people has the right of initiative which results in a 
referendum as in several of the new Constitutions, but the 
referendum cannot be applied to financial questions, the 
Budget or international treaties. If the initiative is not 
approved by Parliament, the issue is settled by referendum, 
ie. by the dissolution of the Chamber or by the defeat of the 
popular initiative. 

This tri-cameral system can hardly be considered practical 
and the suggested Chamber of Deputies clearly resembles 
the Corps Legislatif of Napoleon, that corps de muets, since it 
has power only to pass or reject a bill. As for the other 
provisions of the Constitution they are, one must say, the 
result of a spirit of imitation pushed to the extreme. Here 
we find all the characteristics of post-war Constitutional 
Law: the referendum, the initiative, review of the con- 
stitutionality of laws, deposition of the Head of the State— 
in a word, just those innovations which in practice have not 
functioned successfully. It is an expert scheme, but it has 
not been drawn up by experts. It is a scheme which includes 
all the innovations supplied in the post-war Constitutions, 
even those innovations which have worked badly or which— 
and this is more serious—have never been tested in practice 
since the adoption of the Constitutions which contain them. 
Apart from the regionalist spirit which has been one of the 
inspirations of the scheme, the sole important innovation is 
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the tri-cameral system, and this is an imitation of the Con- 
stitutions under the Consulate and the Empire. The machine 
to be set up is so complicated, the mechanism is so complex, 
that one may well doubt if either could function at all. In 
the countries of Central and Eastern Europe these innovations 
have been shown to be both impractical and insufficient, and 
they no longer inspire confidence, particularly when the 
additional inconvenience of a tri-cameral system is added as 
the new scheme proposes to do. Besides, the authors of the 
scheme are probably not aware of the fatal consequences of 
the judicial review of laws; if they had studied the results 
of the use of the veto of the judiciary in the United States 
they would not have the same enthusiasm for it. The 
judicial review of laws is much favoured by professors 
of Constitutional Law, but the political scientist knows very 
well that it is a system which is very dangerous to liberty and 
especially to social progress. In short, this “ Projet des 
Jeunes,” while it proves the idealism of its authors, is, from 
the technical point of view, inferior to the scheme proposed 
by M. Ordinaire. 
V. 

The movement in favour of constitutional revision is 
supported by other organisations, particularly by the Ligue 
des Droits de Homme, that great democratic association 
which includes the most advanced elements in French 
democracy and which some months ago decided to study this 
problem. Its Central Council asked one of its members, 
M. F. Corcos, and the present writer to report on the matter 
to the Council. M. Corcos presented a preliminary report in 
which he explained the essential issues of revision, the 
procedure to be adopted and the points to which revision 
shouid be directed. In a short memorandum I pointed to 
certain issues which should interest democratic opinion in 
connection with revision. In this memorandum, which was 
addressed to M. Victor Basch, the President of the Ligue, I 
said inter alia :— 

“ First of all I would call attention to the fact that con- 
stitutional revision is not just a juridical question, but also a 
question of political science. As a result we are compelled 
to examine the constitutional problem from the point of view 
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of political realism, and must affirm that the political life of a 
nation is not influenced solely by constitutional texts, but by 
habits, customs, political parties, etc..... In my published 
works I have had the opportunity of explaining that the 
referendum is incompatible with the parliamentary system. 
Neither of the two countries in which the referendum has 
functioned for a long period, Switzerland and the United 
States, really is under a parliamentary régime. In any case 
the whole political effect of the referendum can be secured by 
the method of dissolution, and I believe that, at the present 
time, the only really important point in constitutional revision 
is the question of the right of dissolution. If one uses that 
method there is no need to establish the system of the popular 
vote, for, if it is used on an important issue, the political 
significance of the new elections will be that they have all the 
characteristics of a plebiscite. In voting for this or that 
candidate the electors will pronounce for or against this or 
that important measure. Besides, dissolution enables one to 
secure a stable majority and it seems to me that the problem 
of the right of dissolution is the most important in the 
French parliamentary system. In addition to this, I would 
call attention to the parliamentary procedure adopted in 
some of the new Constitutions. A proper system for using 
the no-confidence vote can achieve very positive results, 
although the actual experience of foreign lands supplies us 
with only meagre evidence to pronounce on its value. None 
the less I think it is the most useful recent constitutional 
innovation.” 
VI. 

At the moment the movement in favour of constitutional 
revision has not yet got beyond the stage of studying the 
problem and I do not consider that France is actually on the 
eve of proceeding to constitutional reform. It is indeed 
very difficult to foresee by what date the movement will 
have attracted sufficient Deputies and Senators to let it take 
practical political action. But—and this is the importance of 
the movement for comparative Constitutional Law—the 
mete fact that by textual comparison, the French Constitution 
of 1875 seems “ poor” as compared to the new European 
Constitutions should not and cannot be considered as an 
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argument in favour of revision. This “ wealth ” of the new 
Constitutions both as regards theory and practice is not a 
decisive argument. This constitutional “ wealth,” one must 
not forget, has been showered on countries where the popular 
mind was not yet prepared for the régime of liberty and it is 
possible that, in other circumstances, and in other nations, 
these heavy and complicated mechanisms, these thoroughly 
artificial combinations of the parliamentary system with the 
referendum, would have yielded better results than they 
have actually yielded in the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe. But, in my opinion, the parliamentary system is 
incompatible with all that clumsy mechanism and those 
complicated devices ; the characteristic of the parliamentary 
régime is its suppleness; its construction 1s beautifully 
simple ; the sole element lacking, in France at least, is possibly 
the absence of the right of dissolution for reasons which | 
have outlined earlier in this Survey. In any case it is actually 
the only constitutional reform which I consider useful. All 
the rest of the new schemes—complicated institutions, 
elaborate mechanisms—is to all intents and purposes useless 
to the parliamentary system, to that system which like 
democracy itself is in the phrase of a French jurist, “ the 
system of nations who have attained their majority ”.! 
VI. 

At the moment of writing, there is a movement on foot 
in the United States further to amend the Constitution by a 
Twentieth Amendment. In February, Congress approved a 
bill embodying a Twentieth Amendment to avoid the incon- 
venience that is caused by the interval of four months between 
the election of the President and his entry into office. The 
text of the Amendment is as follows :— 

Section 1. The terms of the President and Vice- 
President shall end at noon on the 2oth day of January, 
and the terms of Senators and Representatives at noon 
on the 3rd day of January, of the years in which such 
terms would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified ; and the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every day, and such meeting shall begin at noon on 


1 Joseph-Barthélemy, La Crise de la Démocratie contemporaine. Paris, 1931. p. 225: 
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> New the 3rd of January, unless they shall by law appoint a 
not a different day. 
must Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
ypular the term of the President, the President elect shall have 
1 it is died, the Vice-President elect shall become President. 
tions, If a President shal] not have been chosen before the time 
ughly fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the President 
h the elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice-President 
they elect shall act as President unti] a President shall have 
stern qualified ; and the Congress may by law provide for the 
om is case wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice-President 
those elect shall have qualified, declaring who shall then act 
ntaty as President, or the manner in which one who is to act 
ifully shall be selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
ssibly until a President or Vice-President shall have qualified. 
ich | Section 4. The Congress may by law provide for 
ually the case of the death of any of the persons from whom the 
_ All House of Representatives may choose a President 
1ons, whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
seless them, and for the case of the death of any of the persons 
ike from whom the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
the whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 
foot 15th day of October following the ratification of this 
by a Article. 
red a Section 6. This Article shall be inoperative unless it 
00a shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Con- 
ween stitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
The several States within seven years from the date of 
. its submission. 
or About the same time the American Senate, by 63 votes to 
aan 23, adopted a resolution repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. 
pee The resolution was as follows : 
been 1. The Eighteenth Amendment is repealed. 
egin. 2. The importation of any alcoholic liquor into any 
once State or Territory belonging to the United States for 
n on delivery or use contrary to the laws of the said States is 
>. 2254 formally prohibited. 
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3. Conformably to the Constitution this resolution 
must be ratified by conventions elected for that purpose 
in each State. Ratification ought to follow within seven 
years from the date on which it is officially submitted by 
Congress to the individual States. 

It is important to remember, firstly, that the new resolution 
cannot in any case take effect for a year, and, secondly, that 
any modification in the actual law can be prevented by the 
opposition of any thirteen States. 

The resolution as carried is the most uncompromising 
of all the resolutions that have been tabled with a view to the 
absolute abolition of prohibition. The Twentieth Amend- 
ment is purely technical in character, but the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment vitally affects the social problem of 
individual liberty and prohibition, a problem which is very 
familiar to my readers. 

* Pror. B. Mrrkine-GuETZEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International 
Institute of Public Law. 


Pusiic OPINION: PACIFISM AT THE OxForRD UNION. 


N February 9th the Oxford Union debated and carried 
by 275 votes to 153 the motion: “ That this House 


will in no circumstances fight for its King and 
Country.” 

This decision was greeted with a storm of ridicule and 
abuse. The most remarkable example of the latter was the 
claim of the Daily Express (February 13th) that those who 
had voted for the motion were “ woozy-minded Communists, 
practical jokers and sexual indeterminates.” The next day 
a Special Correspondent of that paper reported that feeling 
on the subject at Cambridge was so strong that the can- 
cellation of the boat race was being seriously considered, and 
made the sinister announcement that “ the text of the Oxford 
Union resolution has been posted on the board of the 
Cambridge Union Society, with the names of the speakers 
for and against....,” though this is a normal, weekly 
procedure. The Sunday Times (February 12th) had already 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


spoken of the incident as a petty triumph for Oxford pacifists. 
The Times (February 13th) headed a leading article on the 
subject “ The Children’s Hour,” and gravely assured its 
readers that the resolution need not be regarded as “a 
symptom of universal decadence.” But the most violent 
attack on the Union came in a letter to the Daily Telegraph 
(February 11th) signed “Sixty-Four.” In the Union on March 
and the President stated that he had good reason to believe 
that this anonymous correspondent was a certain member 
of the staff of that paper, whose name he mentioned, and 
challenged refutation on that point. No denial of this 
assertion has yet been made. In his letter “ Sixty-Four ” said 
that the motion was “a jibe on loyalty and patriotism,” “ an 
outrage upon the memory of those who gave their lives in the 
Great War,” and that it was “not only a foul joke, but a 
serious declaration of foul opinion.” He went on to say that 
the Union had been captured by Communist “ cells ” (the fact 
of the matter being that very few members of the October 
Club ever speak at the Union, and that on the night in question 
the few who occasionally do so were elsewhere engaged 
listening to a speech from Wal Hannington). The author of 
the letter ended with an appeal for “ full-blooded ” obstruction 
until the offensive motion was erased from the minutes. 
This outburst was followed, as no doubt it was intended to 
be, by a spate of letters to the Daily Telegraph. ‘The prize for 
the most amusing remark culled from this correspondence 
should perhaps be given to Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, 
who ended his letter (February 14th) by saying: “ Free 
speech is excellent, but when it takes such a form as this it 
deserves to be drastically and immediately dealt with.” 
Remarkably few attempts were made either to find out 
what were the arguments with which Mr. C. E. M. Joad, who 
had been the principal supporter of the motion on February 
gth, had swayed the House, or to refute them. It was easier 
to belittle the Union. Viscount Hereford is reported as having 
on February 14th told a meeting of Oxford graduates who 
were members of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons: “In my days a large number belonged to the 
Union because they wanted to use its notepaper or to have 
somewhere to go after tea.” The Saturday Review (February 
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18th) in a paragraph entitled “ The Silly Union” stated; 
“In the old days everyone joined it because letters—it was 
penny post then—were stamped free and because, by arrange- 
ment with the Clarendon, its members obtained a hot 
breakfast when the College kitchens were damped down, 
Some few clever people used it as a ladder for their political 
ambitions. The majority of its practising members were 
composed of men who shrank from facing the rough and 
tumble of college life and found a refuge for their rebellion 
or timidity in its peaceful precincts. The ordinary man 
never put his nose through its door except, perhaps, for a 
brief glance at the news. Nowadays membership of the Union 
is far less universal than it was.... ” (actually the number of 
applications for membership last term was, in spite of general 
financial stress, by far the highest for years). Finally, Th 
Bystander (February 22nd) announced that “the Union has 
always been mostly composed of cranks, publicity seekers, 
and those who use the place as a cheap club.” 

Instances of this kind of “ argument ” could easily be 
multiplied. On the other hand, the President in a letter on 
this point to the Manchester Guardian (February 15th), wrote: 
““ My view is that the Union is definitely not representative 
of the whole of undergraduate opinion, though it is probably 
more representative of it than any other single body, and 
that the Union does quite fairly represent the views of those 
undergraduates who are interested in politics.” Exactly the 
same statement given to a representative of the Daily Express, 
appeared in the following form (February 13th): “‘ Does the 
Union express the sentiments of the undergraduates of 
Oxford?” LIasked. “ Yes” [the President] replied. “ it is 
the main body of thought in the University. What the Union 
thinks is the same as all those who are politically minded. It 
represents the political thought of the majority of the 
University.” A charge of falsification on this point, made by 
the President on March 2nd, was covered in the Daily Express 
by the statement that he had directed “‘ venomous shafts” 
against that paper. 

To this kind of Press campaign the Oxford Union gave 
its answer, when on March 2nd a motion directing the 
Secretary to expunge the offending motion from the Minute 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Book was defeated by 750 votes to 138. The Times (March 
3rd) summarised this event with a headline which stated, 
simply and shortly, “ The Oxford Union: Mr. R. Churchill’s 
visit resented.” At this stage the Morning Post first made an 
editorial comment (March 4th), from which one sentence in 
particular is deserving of more permanent record :—“ When 
the Archbishops and the Bishops enunciate such dubious 
propositions as that war is a ‘ crime’ they should remember 
that juvenile logic takes them literally.....” It was left to 
the Daily Telegraph (March 4th) indirectly to suggest what 
was quite untrue, that the meeting had been packed against 
non-resident life members. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that Press comment 
was wholly one-sided. The Manchester Guardian (February 
15th) began a leading article on “ Pacifist ”” Oxford with the 
remark that “‘ a worse exhibition of newspaper hysteria than 
that which has followed the so-called ‘ pacifist ’ resolution of 
the Oxford Union Society would be hard to find,” and ended 
with a specific defence of the choice of the phrase “ King 
and Country,” on the ground that it had “been used as a 
Moloch to devour life too often.” The Union pacifists also 
received the support of the Week-End Review (February 18th), 
which pointed out that Mr. Baldwin having recently asked 
young men to make a stand for peace had got his answer, 
and of the New Statesman and Nation (February 18th), which 
drew from the whole affair the moral that “ elderly Oxonians 
will not even begin to understand that the younger generation 
really has pacifist and internationalist convictions.” 

So much for the reactions of the Press, though the half 
of the tale remains untold. Let us now consider the state- 
ments on the platform and elsewhere of prominent persons 
on this topic, and it is fitting to begin with the florid phrases 
with which Mr. Winston Churchill regaled the Anti-Socialist 
and Anti-Communist Union in the Queen’s Hall on February 
17th: “ More dangerous was the effect of Socialist control 
upon the national spirit. They had all seen with a sense of 
nausea the abject, squalid and shameless avowal made in the 
Oxford Union. They were told that they ought not to treat 
it seriously. The Times talked of ‘ the Children’s Hour.’ He 
disagreed. It was a very disquieting and disgusting symptom 
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His mind turned across the sea. He thought of Germany, 
with its splendid, clear-eyed youth demanding to be con- 
scripted into an army, burning to suffer and die for their 
Fatherland. He thought of Italy, with her ardent Fascisti, 
her renowned chief, and stern sense of national duty. He 
thought of France, anxious, peace-loving, pacifist to the core, 
but armed to the teeth and determined to survive as a great 
nation in the world. One could almost feel the curl of 
contempt upon the lips of the manhood of Germany, Italy 
and France when they read the message sent out by Oxford 
University in the name of Young England. Let them be 
assured that it was not the last word. But before they blamed, 
as blame they should, these callow, ill-tutored youths, they 
must be sure that they had not been set a bad example by 
people much older and much higher up.” 

Lord Winterton was even more fastidious in his choice of 
language. Speaking at the Oundle School Debating Society 
on February 18th, he is reported as saying : “‘ Those who are 
not proud of the tradition of their country as embodied in 
the House of Lords should be identified with the yellow-bellied 
pacifists of the Oxford Union.” Lady Houston (see the 
Daily Sketch of March 6th) said: “ These people should be 
treated as untouchables in India are treated: where, even if 
their shadow passes across your path, it is considered a 
contamination.” A.A.B. in the Evening Standard of February 
13th suspected that “‘ upon analysis half the majority for the 
motion would turn out to be foreigners.... ” Needless to 
say his suspicion would actually on analysis turn out to be 
without a shadow of foundation in fact. The Hon. Quintin 
Hogg, an ex-President, who had spoken at the debate on 
February 9th, writing in the Daily Express (February 14th), 
made a similar kind of insinuation by speaking of “ the 
cosmopolitan majority” which had passed the resolution. 
He must have known that, though there were a few foreigners 
among those who voted for and against the resolution, the 
great mass of those present were British. We cannot omit 
mention of Mrs. Muriel Audrey Rice, whose letter to the 
Morning Post (February 14th) ended with the assertion: “I 
doubt if 275 boys from the slums could be persuaded to assent 
to such a motion.” 
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An opposite point of view was taken by Mr. A. A. Milne, 
who, in an article in the News-Chronicle (February 231d), 
refutatory of one by Mr. J. A Spender, describes himself as 
saying when he read the news of the vote: “ That’s the best 
thing that has happened for years”; by Viscount Cecil, who, 
on March 3rd, described himself as amused at “ the complete 
defeat and disastrous rout of gentlemen who thought they 
could go and teach the undergraduates of Oxford what they 
ought to do in this, that or the other matter”; by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, who the same evening interpreted the motion to 
mean that the young rejected old-fashioned ideas of 
patriotism ; and by Mr. George Lansbury, who on March 
3rd, sent a telegram to the President which ran: “A 
thousand thanks and congratulations to you and young 
Oxford on your splendid lead for peace. May you all be 
imbued with wisdom, understanding, courage and endurance 
to lead the world out of the chaos created by greed and 
avarice. Only the young filled with enthusiasm for a great 
ideal can save civilisation.” 

F. M. Harvie. 

(Note: Mr. Hardie was President of the Oxford Union 
at the time of the events he describes in his article.—Eprrors 


P.Q.] 


SomME Forre1iGN Booxs 


Y the time this “ survey ” appears a review of German 
Pei books may be of purely historical interest ; on 

the other hand if the present holders of power decide 

for the way of reconstruction instead of revolution, 
books which are programmatic in character may acquire 
teal political importance. Some have already done so, 
particularly Moeller van den Bruck’s Das dritte Reich (3rd ed. 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, Hamburg: pp. 248). Moeller, 
who attracted attention in post-war Germany by his theory 
(first stated just before the war ended) of “ old peoples ” and 
“young peoples,” wrote out of the bitterness of defeat. 
“ The Reich is dead ; long live the Reich ” is the motto of the 
book. The Bismarckian Reich went down because its Kaiser 
was a liberal visionary, its statesmen were dilettantes, its solid 
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elements reactionaries and its progressives revolutionaries 
and hostile to it. The types of the new Germany are analysed 
—the revolutionary, the communist, the socialist, the 
democrat, the reactionary, the conservative, and so forth, 
and each is devastatingly criticised wherever he fails to have 
the author’s own mystical appreciation of the Reich as the 
ideal totalitarian state which is the nation, and which, if 
realised in practice, will be the third Reich. Moellet’s 
ctiticism is purely subjective. His types are intellectual Aunt 
Sallies which are knocked down with immense vim and often 
brilliant dialectic, but they bear little resemblance to reality, 
The analysis varies between surprising acuteness and equally 
surprising obtuseness, and is intended to show that the foe 
of the Reich is liberalism while there is plenty of good in 
both the communist and the reactionary if each will but con- 
sent to shed what in his creed prevents him being the proper 
type of conservative. Das dritte Reich is one of the bibles of 
the new nationalism that has so little in common with the 
Nationalist Party and seeks to oppose a new revolutionary 
theory to the Marxist one. 

The theory as stated is attractive and many of the nation- 
alist pamphlets are little more than an application of one or 
other of Moeller’s theses, a circumstance no doubt partly due 
to the identity of standpoint on the part of immediate 
contemporaries. There is no trace for instance of actual 
influence in Wickard von Moellendorff’s Konservativer 
Sovialismus (Hanseatische V.l.: pp. 268), but the whole 
book, as well as its title, is pure Moellerism from the point of 
view of a technical engineer and practical administrator. 
Moellendorff, who drew up a scheme for economic te- 
organisation after the war—one of the most interesting 
sections in this volume of collected papers edited by H. 
Curth—ascribed the loss of the war to the failure to organise 
the nation “totally.” In his opinion the “ revolution” 
of November 1918, which in the view of all the new nation- 
alists was not a revolution, but merely a minor political change, 
afforded a real opportunity for such organisation whose com- 
plete achievement would in itself be a revolution. The 
plans outlined are “ conservative” in Moeller’s sense and 
were rejected because on the one hand they were thought too 
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SOME FOREIGN BOOKS 


radical, and on the other not radical enough. Much of the 
essays is technical in nature, but their object always is to 
provide the socialist and the conservative with a common 
platform of action, once they have shed their own 
idiosyncrasies and realised that they pursue a common end. 

In this book, Moeller is reinforced by a technical expert ; 
in Gerhard Guenther’s Das werdende Reich (Hanseatische V.1. : 
pp. 218) he is reinforced by an historian. Guenther sketches 
the history of the Reich from Charlemagne and characterises 
it as a series of golden but imperfect periods which are 
succeeded by interregna which are really renovations. The 
Bismarckian Reich was thoroughly imperfect; the present 
interregnum is the revenge for its imperfections and is a 
renovation which is nearly accomplished. The end of that 
renovation is a universal return to the primitive German 
political collectivism of which the “total” state, the state 
without parties, but with leaders or a stratum capable of 
leadership, is the modern expression. Federalism is a subject 
for the jurists; the characteristic of German federalism is 
that it is an association in a Reich which is more than the 
sum of its parts. In that Reich, and here Guenther leans to 
the Nationalist Party, a Kaiser is necessary, as a Kaiserless 
Reich is clearly not a Reich. The historical interpretation is 
again subjective in the Moeller manner, but it none the less 
supplies that traditional basis to which the German attaches 
such importance. 

With Carl Dyrssen’s Die Botschaft des Ostens (Korn, 
Breslau: pp. 186) we pass from theory and history into 
politics. Basing his thought on the “ young peoples’ ” 
theory and Moeller’s assertion that the German problem is 
one of expansion, Dyrssen analyses National Socialism and 
defends the title as literally defining the significance of the 
party. He will have nothing to do with Fascism ; Mussolini 
was simply capitalism’s last trick, and his success has made 
Italy the leader of the “old peoples ” (who are essentially 
capitalist) and so of reaction. Fascism is anti-revolutionary 
because it is fundamentally conservative, as befits a movement 
of an “old” Latin people. On the contrary the German is 
the eternal revolutionary, and if the word “ socialism” is 
dropped from the title of the Hitler Party, that party ceases 
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to have meaning. The natural and only ally of the Nazi is 
the Communist and all that prevents alliance is the fact that 
communism will not prefix to itself the adjective “ National,” 
and so rid itself of the pernicious international influence of 
Marx, and of the suspicion of being a mere agent of Bol- 
shevism, that is, of national Russian policy. Externally, 
Russia is the natural ally, as Poland, which is Catholic and 
anti-revolutionary, is the natural enemy. In Poland, history 
will repeat itself and here the two great colonising revolu- 
tionary powers will find a field for co-operation. The 
“message of the East” is that property and the Church 
are now names without content, and cannot prevent the old 
genuine German revolutionism carrying out its mission. On 
the precise nature of the revolution he is vague, but at least 
it is to be thorough and any tendency to come to terms with 
“ conservativism ” is fiercely repudiated ; it is even hinted 
that Hitler, a South German, a Catholic, anything but a 
blonde pure Nordic, and, worse, an admirer of Mussolini, 
capitalism’s lackey, is not the leader the revolution needs. 
Dyrssen’s book, which, despite its obvious exaggerations, is 
both interesting and important, represents a view strongly 
held among the very small minority of Nazis who are capable 
of thought, and outlines a programme of action which, if 
limited, is at least intelligible and politically defensible. 
Hitlers Kampf um die Macht (Stilke : pp. 192) is a narrative 
of events. Its author, Edgar von Schmidt-Pauli, is a well- 
known Nationalist journalist, and, being on good terms with 
Schleicher and Papen on the one hand, and Hitler on the 
other, made a useful go-between. The narrative has therefore 
considerable value if one remembers the Nationalist affiliations 
of the author. He shows Hindenburg’s natural prejudice as 
politician and as man against Hitler and the President's 
trust in his own policy of a “ presidential ” cabinet, a policy 
that really began with Bruening. He rightly sees in Bruening’s 
acceptance of such a situation the cause of his fall, but he fails 
to explain the significance of the Neudeck “ scandal,” and 
throughout ascribes to Papen and Schleicher a sense of 
statesmanship which neither possesses. According to him 
their motives were pure; it was a question of bending 
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Hitler under the constitutional yoke, of taking the revolu- 
tionary sting out of the Nazi tail. The obstacles were 
Hindenburg, who believed it was unconstitutional to surrender 
power to a party leader, and Hitler, who, unintelligent, vain, 
and perpetually apprehensive, feared not merely responsibility 
but a trap. Hence the repeated failures of the advocates of a 
“national” government and two elections, the second of 
which was a setback to Hitler and strengthened the President 
in his opposition to a Hitler régime. The narrative stops on 
a note of hope and confidence at the beginning of Schleicher’s 
chancellorship, possibly the most miserable of the Republic’s 
many fiascos. The narrative is lively and very interesting, but 
it must be cautiously used. 

Narrative, but historical rather than journalistic, is the 
form of two much more important books. Kurt Caro and 
Walter Oechme’s Schleichers Aufstieg (Rowolht: pp. 274) is a 
history of the role of the old officers’ corps under the Republic. 
When the Ebert party decided that their task was to preserve 
otder rather than achieve change, they declared war on the 
social revolution. The latter’s forces were sufficiently for- 
midable to force change and, in face of them, the Ebert party 
invoked the aid of the old army. The Freikorps and then the 
Reichswehr were the instruments of suppression. Under a 
group of officers of whom Schleicher was one and of which 
Groener was the expert, the army counselled submission to 
the Versailles Treaty, a point often forgotten, but also played 
on the fears of a military anti-treaty revolt to extort con- 
cessions, a process which ended disastrously in the Kapp 
“putsch.” The Reichswehr was duly formed and the ex- 
Freikorps officers, now unemployed, were the natural leaders 
of the murder gangs and later of the Nazi SA’s. Its later 
history under Seeckt, Schleicher, and others is carefully 
traced through one scandal to another, until towards the end 
of the Stresemann period the Reichswehr had apparently 
become non-political. The “crisis” under Bruening and 
the attempts at infiltration and seduction by the Nazis made 
It political again, and once again, in the name of order, it 
sought to dictate policy. In the intrigue against liberal 
politicians Schleicher took the lead. It was he who secured 
the fatal decision to combine, in the person of Groener, the 
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Ministries of the Interior and Defence, which at last let the 
military into the civil departments of state. The next st 
was to win over Hitler, and Schleicher suddenly appeared as 
the advocate of Nazi participation in the government against 
Groener, who wanted to dissolve the “brown” army, 
The dissolution was decreed, but Schleicher secured Hinden- 
burg’s ear, and in the end brought down not only his chief, 
but the cabinet. In the new Papen cabinet he was a minister; 
later he was to be chancellor, but here the narrative stops, 
The story is one of sordid intrigue with Schleicher in the 
dubious role of the political general, without a policy, but 
with very definite prejudices, a tactician but no strategist, 
ever determined to have the power behind a throne he is 
inhibited from accepting. 

By compatison with the army intrigues the Hitler move- 
ment has a certain freshness of atmosphere about it. It has at 
least its romantic side, although that side is not very appatent 
in Konrad Heiden’s remarkable Geschichte des National- 
sozialismus (Rowolht: pp. 304). This is probably the best 
history of Hitlerism available. It is less an exposition of 
political ideas than a record of events. As an intellectual 
movement Hitlerism is the work of a few Prussian intellectuals 
who entered the party relatively late and presented Hitler with 
an ideology ; politically it derives from the pre-war “ patriot” 
leagues ; as an instrument of politics it was created by Hitler 
in 1921 from Bavarian soldiers; actually it depends on 
a handful of leaders who have little in common but 
grievances and ambitions. The history of the party 1s 
carefully traced from Drexler’s “ Workers’ Party” and 
Hitler’s realisation that the ex-soldiers needed a political 
organisation. The fighter felt himself cheated and robbed, as 
Hitler himself did, though he couched the feeling in 
nationalist phraseology and the new party was at once 
socialist, nationalist, revolutionary, and conservative, ac- 
cording to the angle of approach at the moment. The SA 
were revolutionary formations to be used to overthrow the 
bourgeois capitalism in power. The protector of order was 
the Weimar Republic, detested by extreme left and right alike, 
and in Munich Hitler risked a coup d’état against it, miscal- 
culated, failed, and was permanently scared from revolutionaty 
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action. He turned to other methods and in Strasser found an 
organiser and in Goebbels a propagandist who enabled him 
to build up a mass movement, governed solely by emotion 
without real intellectual basis. The chaos of the Nazi doctrine 
is the result of the fierce struggles of intellectual tendencies 
among the leaders, for though the movement has created 
leaders, the leaders have no common doctrine; there is no 
leadership. These struggles and their political results are 
excellently described with a clarity of characterisation that 
gives them historical reality. The success of mass methods is 
frankly acknowledged. But in the success Heiden sees the 
chance of failure. The mass is not leavened ; the battalions 
are big, but cannot manceuvre, and the leaders are submerged 
by their adherents. Seduced by his century, Hitler has 
abandoned the tactics of a revolutionary elite for that of 
masses and the revolution marks time in consequence. 
Heiden’s knowledge of his sources is thorough ; his method 
is modern, but not unscientific, and he writes extremely well. 
To those who know the method, both this book and Caro and 
Oehme’s will be immensely informative ; those who do not 
should be cautious in too literal interpretation. 

Yet another narrative is Count Westarp’s Am Grabe der 
Parteiberrschaft (Stilke: pp. 132). The theme is the decline 
and fall of parliamentarism, for Count Westarp rightly sees 
in the “ presidential ” cabinet the end of party government 
and a return to the good old Wilhelmian days. From the 
conservative point of view the narrative is fair and the 
criticism of the successive parliamentary cabinets is not 
undeserved, although Count Westarp would not admit that 
the fundamentally unpatriotic attitude of his own party was 
a chief cause of the failure of most of them. But it is one of 
the curious beliefs of the German conservatives that the 
Conservative Party is the nation and when it is in power 
there can be no question of party government. Its tolerance 
of Hitler is simply its failure to realise that there could be a 
party on the right which was not conservative and so national. 
Once that view is appreciated there is much of value to be 
learned from Count Westarp’s pungent little history. 

_ Any divergence of view on the right is in Count Westarp’s 
view a family quarrel and much the same view prevails in the 
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anonymous Hitler und die deutsche Aufgabe (Erneuerungs. 
Verlag: pp. 48). Here the “ presidentia] ” system is con. 
sidered to be one that the nation has condemned, and a 
system forced on a nation which wants Hitler. The failure 
of Hitler and Hindenburg to agree to let Hitler rule—though 
in the circumstances a Hitler cabinet could only be a 
“presidential ” one—was a national misfortune and the decision 
to hold an election in November waste of time. The title of 
existence for a cabinet is agreement with the national develop- 
ment and the will of the nation and no one but Hitler can 
claim to possess that title. The supposition that Hitler isa 
conservative is a thoroughly nationalist one, but the author 
is more of a revolutionary than Count Westarp, though he 
shares most of his prejudices, including the one alluded to 
above—who agrees with me is national; who differs is a 
wretched party politician. 

It is that sort of thing that makes Hitlerism so easy to 
criticise, for the intellectual division on the left is coherence 
itself compared to the complete chaos on the right. It is 
significant that the most damaging criticism of the right, 
from a propaganda point of view, comes from the liberal 
and Catholic elements rather than from the left as such. A 
criticism of the Nazi programme like that contained in the 
anonymous Das Program der Nationalsozialismus (Wiener 
Volksbuchhandlung: pp. 40) is easy, for it consists in 
showing that much of the Nazi programme is identical with 
the socialist, that much of the rest is impossible and what is 
left is reactionary. In Novemberverbrecher ? (Wiener Volks- 
buchhandlung: pp. 94) Dr. Renner has no difficulty in 
refuting the Nazi version of the “ Dolchstoss ” legend and 
the charges of treason against the social democrats. But there 
is more deadly propaganda in the Catholic Thomas Munzer’s 
Der Navzispiegel (Gaur, Vienna: pp. 111), which point by 
point exposes the inconsistencies of the Nazi programme and 
its origins, claiming that it is all derivative and that much of 
what has been derived has been misunderstood. Munzer is 
particularly pointed on the Nordic legend as propagated by 
a “ Dinaric ” man, the totalitarian state, the morals of various 
leaders, anti-Catholicism, and anti-Semitism which he qualifies 
as ungrateful since a good deal of Nazi theory and practice 
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is borrowed from the Old Testament and the Talmud! The 
conclusion is that only the end of National Socialism will 
mean a “ new era” for Germany. Munzer’s is good vigorous 
propaganda ; his co-religionist, Walther Gerhart in Um des 
Reiches Zukunft (Herder, Freiburg: pp. x., 212) is much 
more profound. His book may be an echo of the days when 
Centrist-Nazi co-operation was not outside the bounds of 
probability ; it is at any rate an honest attempt to understand 
National Socialism. The origins of the “ National 
Opposition ” are very fairly described and the democratic 
Republic is not absolved from blame. Its emergence was 
unavoidable in the political circumstances and with the 
failure of the Weimar system to solve the problem that 
confronted it. But it received a definite character by the 
successful effort of Hitler to turn it into a mass movement, 
characteristic of the twentieth century, and the clever advocacy 
of the totalitarian state by mass propaganda at a time when 
the middle class was being proletarianised. The revolutionary 
and mystical element of the new nationalism is well analysed 
and the foundation of its reaction against political Catholicism. 
The conclusion is that “ National Socialism ” has succeeded 
because the new Germany has failed to find definite bases and 
take definite form, that the new authoritarian state differs 
from a Fascist state in that the latter is strongly centralist, 
that Nazi opposition to the Papen régime indicated a sense of 
the people’s will as source of government, that the new 
nationalism as an élite leading a united non-party nation 
represents a movement in the direction of a “ Bolshevik,” 
rather than a return to the Bismarckian, state, and that the 
chief characteristic of the new system is an autarchic con- 
solidation as opposed to the disintegration of orthodox 
liberalism. Gerhart has made a serious study of serious 
nationalist literature and has appreciated the new nationalism 
at its best. He is, if anything, too fair to it, but he has written 
a very useful and thoughtful book. 

On Eastern Europe there are some interesting books. 
The most interesting perhaps is Friedrich Schinkel’s Polen, 
Preussen und Deutschland (Korn, Breslau: pp. 264), dedicated 
to Moeller and inspired by his theory of “ young peoples.” 
It is in form an account of Polish-German relations in the 
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last hundred years. Prussia is a new land with a new spitit 
as a result of German colonisation on Slav territory. That 
colonisation was co-operative and only political circumstances 
made it in that period imperialist. As a result, Poland became 
a fit ground for all the anti-Prussian parties—liberal, socialist 
and Romanist, to pursue their anti-Prussian policies, 
Prussianism was identified by them with reaction, although 
Prussia by history was a civilising power, and won in the 
East her one great victory. The Polish issue in German 
politics is carefully traced and the various solutions explained 
with their inevitable end in the Treaty of Versailles. The 
result will be war unless the sense of history prevails and the 
East European peoples collaborate. If Prussia can collaborate 
again with Russia, then Poland will have to accept a co- 
operative solution or re-suffer partition. The conclusions 
scarcely follow from the historical investigation, but that 
does not make that investigation any less a valuable piece 
of work. 

In Polen an der Arbeit (Langen, Munich: pp. 112), F. W. 
von Oertzen continues the investigation into Polish policies 
begun in Das ist Polen. This time he is mainly concerned 
with Polish propaganda in Germany as carried on through 
the schools and the Catholic Church by official and non-official 
Poles. There is much useful material here written up with 
true journalistic verve which, if it makes the book eminently 
readable, is apt sometimes to drown the facts in the story. 
But the facts are sufficiently striking and will come as rather 
unpleasant news to those who are apt to ignore or under-rate 
the intense propaganda that is carried on round every disputed 
frontier in Europe. The book closes with a fresh study, 
brought up-to-date, of Polish foreign policy, notably on 
disarmament. There is a good chapter on Danzig, and that 
unhappy city also occupies the stage in E. O. Thiele’s Polen 
Greift An (Korn, Breslau: pp. 88), a spirited piece of props 
ganda in which particular attention is given to Polish econ- 
omic policy and to Gdynia. It is rather slight, however, and 
is chiefly notable for a long series of photographs, all pertinent 
and excellently reproduced. 

Messts. Delagrave have added a fourth volume to thei 
“La Vie juridique des Peuples ” ; this is Roumanie (pp. vill, 
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452), the joint work of fifteen Roumanian professors. The 
usual scheme is adhered to. From the constitution and the 
political organisation we pass to administration and finance, 
penal law, the family, property and labour, commercial law, 
common law, and finally to international relations. The 
exposition is brief, but adequate and clear, and contains all 
the student needs to know. Of particular interest are Prof. 
Negulesco’s description of the constitutional and political 
régime and Prof. Antonesco’s account of Roumania’s treaty 
system and her role and action at Geneva. 

With commendable promptitude Messrs. Leroux have 
issued the second instalment (pp. 439-826) of the collective 
Histoire de Russie, the first instalment of which was noticed 
in the last “‘ survey.” The new section takes us down to the 
Crimean War and its thesis is sufficiently indicated by the 
sub-title “‘ From autocracy based on the nobility to autocracy 
based on bureaucracy.” The bulk of the volume is by Prof. 
Kizevetter, who deals with the two Catherines, Paul and 
Alexander I., Prof. Mirkine-Guetzévitch dealing with 
Alexander’s foreign policy. The reign of Nicolas I. is 
dealt with by Prof. Miakotine, who includes an extremely 
good account of the autocracy as it functioned after the 
Decembrists and continued to function during the greater 
part of the century. The second instalment more than con- 
firms the favourable opinion one formed from the first ;_ this 
is an admirable history. 

Of legal books the most important is the first instalment 
of a volume in the “ Fontes Juris Gentium ” which Viktor 
Bruns edits for Messrs. Heymann. The present volume is 
scheduled “‘ Series B, Section I., Tomus I.,” and is the first 
section (pp. Ixxiv., 432) of the Handbuch der diplomatischen 
Korrespondenz der europaischen Staaten 1856-1871. The aim of 
the “Fontes” is to give extracts from diplomatic papers 
which “refer to subjects which are capable of regulation 
under international law and to furnish material for recognising 
the sources of such law.” The Handbuch makes copious 
extracts from the diplomatic papers of a formative political 
period, grouping them under legal headings, ¢.g. principles 
of international law, subjects of international law, state 
territory, etc., and under any number of sub-headings. Thus 
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under “‘ Balance of Power ” we get over fifty pages of material 
bearing on that topic; under “ Acquisition of Territory” 
we have a section on “Strategic and Natural Frontiers,” and 
another on “ Plebiscites.” “Sovereignty” has a long section 
to itself and contains much valuable material. The collection 
indeed is almost indispensable to the student. 

In Les Institutions de Démocratie directe en Droit suisse et 
comparé moderne (Sitey : pp. xvili., 320), Prof. Maurice Battelli 
discusses “the institutions of direct democracy,” the 
referendum in all its forms. He begins by a careful examina- 
tion, historical, legal and political, of the Swiss system, and 
then compares it with that in France, the United States, 
Germany and ocher states. He then passes to a critical 
examination of the results of the system which he does not 
regard as incompatible with parliamentarism. The theoretical 
part is ably argued to the conclusion that “ direct democracy” 
tends really to make the people the supreme organ of the 
state. But Prof. Bartelli is less convincing on the practical 
side. He has to admit that Switzerland for historical reasons 
is a special case and that even here the use of the popular 
initiative does not appear to have been fruitful. Occasionally 
one feels that in his exposition the wish is too much father to 
the thought, but the whole investigation is a careful and 
valuable piece of work. 

On Germany there are two useful books. One is Werner 
Gramsch’s Deutschlands Vertraege gegen den Krieg (Stilke: 
pp. 162), which is an admirable study of Germany’s treaty 
system. The legal safeguards against war are the Covenant, 
arbitration conventions, the Locarno Pact, and the Kellogg 
Pact. These are described and explained and their actual 
effect analysed. Gramsch adopts the view that “ League of 
Nations law ” is not international law, and that the anti-war 
treaties cannot be described as constitutional law. With that 
proviso he shows their results for Germany and German 
policy. Dr. Gessler on the other hand in Die Traeger der 
Reichsgewalt (Hanseatische V.l.: pp. 150), deals purely with 
constitutional law and its effect in actual politics. The Weimat 
constitution which he analyses was a compromise at a crisis 
and therefore an imperfect instrument. Power issues from 
the people who govern through the president, Reichstag, and 
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Reichsrat, and in certain eventualities directly. The place 
in the state and the work of each is critically examined and 
the failure of the party system to make them function 
accounted for by the fact that the German parties are not 
properly organised and have not succeeded in the party duty 
of creating an elite of political leaders. The explanation of 
the legal forms is excellent and the political criticism acute, 
but it is curious to find in so formal an exposition, that 
pathetic confession of inadequacy that lies behind the 
universal demand for a class of “‘ leaders ” ; a demand which 
is almost a commonplace in purely political criticism of the 
Weimar system. 

In conclusion two translations into French may be noticed 
in a new Delagrave series, “ Bibliothéque de |’Institut inter- 
national de Droit public.” The first is Prof. Fleiner’s well- 
known Les Principes géinétraux de Droit administratif allemand 
(translated by Prof. Eisenmann from the eighth German 
edition: pp. 280), which is a classic in its own country, and 
our own Prof. Laski’s Grammaire de la Politique (translated by 
Mile. Rocher: pp. 362). Both translations appear to be 


very well done. 
R. T. Ciark. 
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HREE problems distract the world today. The first 

| | is the narrow problem of the future of the price-level, 
upon the solution of which, however, turns the whole 

future of capitalism. The second is the adaptability 

of economic structure to the humane demands of our age— 
the essential issue between individualism and collectivistic 
aspirations. The third is the extent to which the futute is 
really foreseeable and controllable—which is the essential 
assumption of “planning ” campaigns. It is not legitimate 
to assume that a transition to socialistic forms of economic 
organisation will necessarily solve the problem of “ planning ”: 
all that collectivism does is to place in the hands of the 
supreme economic authority the source of power: it by n0 
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means guarantees that those in control will be enabled to 
utilise it any more than (according to its enemies) private 
property and economic self-determination have succeeded in 
overcoming the defects which attach to the present order of 
things in the industrial world. The ten books listed above 
are evidence both of the complexities of the times and of the 
difficulties attendant upon resolving them. 

Of the three writers upon monetary problems, Mr. 
Benham is the only one who pins his faith to the individualistic 
solution of our problems. His book appears to me to be an 
admirable statement of the view that it is only by increasing 
the degree of flexibility that Great Britain and the world will 
succeed in overcoming the present difficulties. In other 
words, Mr. Benham is an adherent of the view that a return 
to the Gold Standard, accompanied, if necessary, by a deflation 
of wages, is the appropriate medicine for the disease from 
which we ate suffering: unwillingness to swallow the dose 
being no proof whatever that it would do us no good. 
Whatever may be thought of the author’s thesis (since I 
largely agree with it I am likely to be regarded as a prejudiced 
witness), every economist will admire the admirable economy 
of words with which Mr. Benham has managed to discuss so 
vast a ground as that with which his book deals. Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence also wins one’s admiration for his succinct- 
ness of statement, although his point of view is diametrically 
opposed to that of Mr. Benham. He pleads for a managed 
currency standard, if possible upon an international basis : 
the managers to be guided by an index-number of wholesale 
prices. There are two points involved: the general 
desirability of a managed currency, and, secondly, the par- 
ticular standard deemed appropriate. I wish that Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence had more carefully considered the alter- 
native of stabilising the general level of money incomes as 
compared to stabilising the general level of wholesale 
commodity prices, and if a second edition of his booklet is 
called for (as I hope it may), I wish he would particularly 
reconsider his arguments on p.68 and on pp. 77-78. I 
cannot believe that it is generally true (as is argued on the 
first-mentioned page) that the discovery of a “ new process ” 
will not increase the demand for alternative commodities, 
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because the gain to consumers of the product “ will be offset 
by the loss in earnings of the producers... .and so little or 
no new stimulus will be given to the production of other 
things.” What has happened during all the centuries over 
which there has been constant technical progress and no 
stabilised currency? In answer to his own self-imposed 
question 11 on pp. 77-8, Mr. Pethick-Lawrence seems to me 
to admit the whole case of those who urge that the actual 
effect of attempted stabilisation will be inflation (via an 
attempt to keep real wages constant), but I am sure he is not 
aware of how far-reaching a concession he has made. Whilst 
both the two authors previously mentioned know precisely 
what they want, I am afraid that I do not know what Sir 
David Wardlow-Milne is really after. I find it difficult to 
take an author seriously who actually thinks that if the 
Bank of England buys Treasury bills the result would be to 
“definitely restrict the amount of money available and 
therefore mean a lessening of credit for industry ” (p. 70 
and ¢f. a very similar argument on p. 40 in connection with 
the Exchange Equalisation Fund). Sir David is pro-tariff, 
anti-gold, pro-silver, in favour of a British Empire Bank, in 
favour of rising prices, believes that “it is impossible to 
continue at any such figure ” our present expenditure upon 
education and so forth, but his main practical point is that 
the present relations between the Bank of England and the 
Treasury ate unsound and should not be continued. His 
conclusions may be valid and the general tone of his argument 
is friendly, but I find that I cannot agree with nine-tenths of 
what he has to say. 

It is a privilege to be able to say in print with what 
affection and respect Mr. J. A. Hobson is regarded by all the 
younger generation of economists. I do not agree with his 
view that the secret of cyclical depression is to be found in 
the disequilibrium between saving and spending, but with 
what power of conciseness does he not put his point of view 
in the little tract which the Hogarth Press has published! 
“ The Recording Angel” deals ironically and charmingly not 
only with the economic maladies of the time, but with the 
deeper sociological and ethical implications of our present 
discontents. Admirably written and admirably printed, no 
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better introduction to Mr. Hobson’s very individual point 
of view could be desired. Mr. Hobson has a clarity of mind 
and humaneness of outlook which English radicals will look 
for in vain in the reprint (and translation) of Prof. Sombart’s 
lecture on The Future of Capitalism. It must be said frankly 
that this is perhaps the worst piece of translation which it 
has ever been my misfortune to read: indeed, it is only by 
mentally re-translating some passages into German that it is 
possible to find out what the author originally intended to 
say. Prof. Sombart believes that the future lies with planning : 
the economic future is a question of will, of “the general 
view of life existing among men, who decide upon their 
own fate.” Hence—an end to the economic system as we 
have known it, though concessions are indeed made. Some 
spheres of economic activity are not amenable to socialisation 
and the cultural levels of different nations are different. But, 
reading the tract, which betrays no trace of the concept of a 
self-determining economic equilibrium, one can better under- 
stand the Nazi movement and the pseudo-mysticism of those 
who are destroying the German Republic whilst these lines 
are being written. 

Dr. Akerman’s brilliant and tantalisingly epigrammatic 
essay brings one back again to economic realities. The 
author’s intention is to provide a prolegomena to a system of 
economic thought in which the concept of ¢ime will play the 
same rdle as that which equilibrium has played in the past. Iam 
not always sure of the writer’s meaning and I am certain that 
he has not allowed himself adequate space in which to develop 
his ideas sufficiently; but every economist reading this 
tract will do so with quickening pulse and admiration. 
Prof. Liefman’s works upon Cartels, Concerns and Trusts is 
well known as one of the classics of descriptive economic 
literature: the translation has been enriched by a wise and 
penetrating introduction by Prof. D. H. Macgregor of Oxford, 
himself the author of a classical work upon industrial 
monopoly. It is impossible to summarise a volume of this 
kind: the publishers have performed an act of real public 
service by issuing it in an English dress. 

I find it equally impossible to summarise the last two 
volumes on the list. The two “ Rapporteurs ” of the meeting 
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at Milan in May 1932, of which the volume The State and 
Economic Life is the printed record, were Doctors Moritz 
Bonn and Hugh Dalton, and one derives a certain malicious 
satisfaction from reading the brilliant remarks of one’s 
friends and reflecting how well one could have answered 
them! But both this volume and its trans-Atlantic opposite 
number will convince any earnest enquirer how very com- 
plicated the issues of planning really are: both are to be 
warmly commended, not because they yield unequivocal 
answers to difficult questions, but because they do not, and 
yet give the reader much material bearing upon urgent and 


vital views. 
T. E. GrecGory. 


Orrto von GrerKE: His PoiiticaL TEACHING AND JurRIs- 
PRUDENCE. Jy Sozet Mooi, Author of The Problem of 
Federalism. London. (P. S. King & Son Ltd. 1932. 
pp.291. 155. net.) 

Re in 1841, Gierke devoted his life to the study of 


j 


Germanic political and legal institutions ; and, long 
before his death in 1921, he was everywhere recognised 
as the most eminent of the Germanists. His great 
reputation was founded upon his monumental work on the 
law of associations, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, the four 
volumes of which appeared, respectively, in 1868, 1873, 1881, 
and 1913. Meanwhile, in 1880, he published his /obannes 
Althusius und die Entwickelung der Naturrechtlichen Staatstheorien 
(third edition, 1913); and in 1895, 1905, and 1917 he con- 
tributed to Binding’s Handbuch der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft 
the three volumes of his Deutsches Privatrecht, a treatise on the 
private law, which of all his works ranks in importance as 
second only to the Genossenschaftsrecht. Many others writings 
resulted from his labour ; and of these Schu/d und Haftung im 
Glteren deutschen Recht (1910) is worthy of special notice. His 
increasing reputation as the leader of the Germanist school 
was enhanced by his criticism of the drafts of the great Civil 
Code (Bargerliches Gesetzbuch) which finally came into force 
in 1900; and there is no doubt that owing partly to his 
insistence the Code contains far more native Germanic 
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features, in contrast with those of Romanic origin, than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

As a jurist Gierke may be compared with Ihering, perhaps 
the most eminent of the Romanists in nineteenth-century 
Germany, author of Der Geist des rimischen Rechts and Der 
Zweck im Recht. Within his own sphere, each was master of 
a material part of Germany’s composite legal system; and 
each of them attained his outstanding place in legal science 
not only by his researches in legal development, but also 
by his capacity to discover and formulate the main juris- 
prudential elements in the law which he studied. The spirit 
of Romanic Law is embodied in Ihering’s works; the 
spirit of Germanic Law is found in the writings of Gierke. 
Nor is it without interest to recall that these scholars, equally 
distinguished in the annals of legal science, were friends. 
Writing to Oskar Biilow on November 8th, 1874, Ihering 
rematked; “ [In Berlin] I also called on Mommsen, who 
was very kind to me ; and with Dernburg I spent an evening 
at Mommsen’s house, where I also came across Brunner, 
Beseler, and Gierke ” (Rudolf von Ihering in Briefen an seine 
Freunde, 1913, P. 302). 

Like Ihering, Gierke was, however, far more than a 
jurist. In his memorial address Seckel remarked, when 
paying a tribute to Gierke’s work and personality, that “ his 
massive intellect devised an internal synthesis of juris- 
prudence, philosophy, historical and political science,” and 
that “theology, philosophy, and political science were all 
enriched by the fruits of his juristic production.” It was in 
fact this synthesis of diverse elements in the formation of 
his legal, political, and philosophical thought which chiefly 
explains his present-day prominence in the realm of scholar- 
ship. He devoted so many long years to the study of medieval 
legal lore because he saw that this was, in many respects, the 
basis not only of an understanding of modern law, but also 
of a grasp of the currents of political thought in medieval 
and modern times alike. The results of his study of medieval 
law and jurisprudence served, indeed, as the foundation upon 
which he built his political and philosophical theories. In 
the third volume of the Genossenschaftsrecht he remarked : 
“Too little attention has hitherto been paid to the influence 
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on political theory of the work done by the Legists and 
Canonists. Really, it is from their great commentaries that 
the purely political writers borrow their whole equipment of 
legal ideas ” (p. 511, n. 1). 

By his publication in 1900 of the translation of a small 
part of this third volume of the Genossenschaftsrecht, under the 
title “ Political Theories of the Middle Age,” and not less by 
his own brilliant Introduction, Maitland stressed Gierke’s 
importance as an historian of political ideas ; and, from that 
day to the present, Gierke’s work, within the limited field 
covered by Maitland’s translation, has enriched the scholarship 
of all the English-speaking countries. Much of Gierke’s 
contribution is, however, still unknown save only to those 
who, masters of the German language, are endowed with the 
patience to read thousands of Gierke’s pages in the original. 
To many, therefore, Mr. Mogi’s book, Ofto von Gierke: His 
Political Teaching and Jurisprudence, will be most welcome; 
for it is a key to the vast storehouse of learning embodied in 
some of Gierke’s principal writings. 

In this book the reader will find not only a portrait and a 
short sketch of the life of the great jurist (pp 11-28), together 
with a list of all his writings (pp. 268-282), but also, and 
chiefly, a long and valuable summary of some of the most 
important results of Gierke’s research and constructive 
thought (pp. 29-221). This summary deals with the Genossen- 
schaft, or association, in all its historical and theoretical 
aspects. An account of the German Genossenschaftsrecht 
(pp. 29-106) is followed by an examination of “ Gierke’s 
theory of Human Association in relation to legal and ethical 
theory ” (pp. 107-153), and of “ the place of the State in the 
Genossenschaftstheorie” (pp. 154-221). Nowhere else in 
English literature will the reader find a similar analysis, 
framed on the basis of Gierke’s own writings, of many of the 
Jeading political and legal ideas which emerged from his 
study. 

No friend to metaphysical dogmatism, Gierke “ applied,” 
as Mr. Mogi has reminded us, “ the inductive method to the 
actual working of the social forces in human life, with 
deductive conclusions derived from philosopnical and ethical 
principles.” His Genossenschaftstheorie was based chiefly on 
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the result of his historical study of Genossenschaftsrecht. He 
made legal and institutional history serve the purposes of 
doctrine ; and, in a word, he was sound and constructive 
as a theorist because he never lost touch with the facts of 
historical evolution. Tracing development from the com- 
mune to the state, and from the state to the international 
community, he found in human association that principle of 
unity in plurality which he made the foundation of his 
doctrine ; and, in Mr. Mogi’s words, “ the aim for which he 
strove was the harmonious co-ordination and adjustment of 
the two contrasting ideas of plurality and unity.” 

To follow Mr. Mogi’s critical summary into details is no 
part of the purpose of the present notice, which is merely to 
draw attention to the valuable contribution which he has 
made to the understanding of one of the most important 
theories in modern political, social, and legal science. Gierke’s 
position in modern thought is characterised by a detachment 
from many of the dogmas of the nineteenth century and by 
the search for a new approach to the problems of organised 
society. In his theory of “ unity in plurality ” he found an 
explanation of the working of human forces in a federative 
system. To Gierke there is an organic interdependence of 
plurality and unity ; and to him the harmonious agreement 
of unity and plurality is “ the final goal by which we measure 
the ethical justification of both general and individual pur- 
poses” (see p. 222, with references to passages in Gierke’s 
works). By the elaboration of this theory in many of his 
writings, including Die Genossenschaftstheorie und die deutsche 
Rechtssprechung (1887), he has influenced materially the thought 
of the twentieth century. His theory, however, has not gone 
unchallenged. In Mr. Mogi’s final chapter, devoted to 
critique (pp. 222-267), the conflicting views of some of our 
present-day scholars may be studied ; and there the differences 
between Hegel’s and Gierke’s theories are also set forth. 

Gierke’s range of study was so vast that not all his 
“political teaching and jurisprudence” can be brought 
comfortably within the covers of a single book of analysis 
and criticism. Mr. Mogi has rightly emphasised the im- 
portance of the Genossenschaftstheorie ; but, as a result, he has 
left out of account very material portions of Gierke’s wealth 
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of political and legal ideas, such as that part of his juris. 
prudence concerned with private law. Many of his writings, 
such as Deutsches Privatrecht, Schuld und Haftung, and Verein 
ohne Rechtsfabigkeit (Festgabe fiir Dernburg, 1900), deserve 
special study from the jurisprudential point of view. To 
have brought into one volume the essential features of 
Gierke’s contribution to the history and theory of human 
association, including his conception of the State, is, however, 
a notable achievement ; and the political and legal thought 
of the next decades will be the richer for Mr. Mogi’s pains- 
taking, learned, and devoted labour. 
H. D. HaAzettine. 


THE CAMBRIDGE History oF INp1A. VotumeE VI. Tue 
INDIAN EMPIRE 1858-1918. (Cambridge University Press. 
305.) 

INDIAN ProsiEMs. By Lorp Irwin. (Allen and Unwin. 
125. 6d.) 

TRUTH ABOUT INDIA: CAN WEGerTIt? Sy VERRIER ELwin. 
(Allen and Unwin. 25. 6d. cioth, 15. paper.) 

TAXATION OF INCOME IN INDIA. Jy V. K. R. B. Rao, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green. 105. 6d.) 


HE two books by Lord Irwin and Father Elwin 

| | constitute a purely fortuitous, but nevertheless weighty, 
indictment of the recently-issued volume of the 
Cambridge History of India. This latter is entitled 

“The Indian Empire 1858-1918,” although it contains a 
number of chapters on the development of the administration 
of India between 1818 and 1858. It is possible that this title, 
“ The Indian Empire,” is meant to denote that the work is 
restricted to an account of the successive changes and develop- 
ments in the governmental system of India—central, 
provincial and local. In other words, the purpose of the 
editor may have been simply to give us a description of the 
administrative machinery of our great Indian dependency 
throughout the nineteenth and the first two decades of the 
twentieth centuries. To a very large extent the volume 
succeeds in this purpose, although even this restricted field is 
not adequately or satisfactorily covered. This implies no 
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ctiticism of the majority of contributors to the book, most 
of whom are distinguished ex-members of the Indian Civil 
Service writing about matters which they understand in- 
timately from long personal and practical experience. But it 
is meant to be a serious criticism of the scope and design of 
the book. For here we have not got what we ought to have 
had, namely a history of India during those crowded and 
fateful years. We do not even get connected and self- 
contained accounts of the rise and functions of the great 
administrative departments of the government of India, 
such as the system of justice, the police, educational, 
engineering, medical and other services. Items of information 
relating to all these are scattered throughout a number of 
chapters, but to those without Indian administrative ex- 
perience, much of this information will be meaningless, 
because of the unfamiliar vernacular terms employed, and 
also because the reader has not been told about the relations 
of these different departments to each other and to the general 
scheme of government. 

Of the thirty-three chapters contained in the book, no 
fewer than eight are devoted to the development of district 
administration in the various Provinces. Written by men of 
long and distinguished administrative experience in India, 
these chapters are undoubtedly of the highest value for those 
students who are concerned with the technical details of 
administrative routine in India, or for those whose purposes 
require a knowledge of antiquarian facts. But it is doubtful 
whether the general student of Indian history will manage to 
get a clear and coherent impression of the features of the 
organisation and working of that basic unit of the Indian 
administration, namely the district. The differences which 
have existed at any time between the various Provinces in 
the matter of district administration are not sufficiently 
important to necessitate this very elaborate treatment. One 
chapter giving a general account of the structure of Indian 
district administration, shorn of all technicalities and minutiz, 
would surely have been preferable. But our complaint goes 
much further than this. Six or seven chapters deal with 
legislation in the British Parliament concerning India, and 
with certain political developments in India herself. But 
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these chapters do not give us what we had been hoping for, 
that is, the constitutional history of British India. This is 
a gap which still remains to be filled. They certainly chronicle 
the main developments in the history of political institutions 
in British India, but all the background—the connection 
between these developments and constitutional progress 
elsewhere in the British Empire on the one hand, and with 
social, economic and educational changes in India on the 
other hand—is not given. A very good illustration of this 
is provided by Chapters X. and XI. Mr. Rice Holmes gives 
us an excellent account of the Mutiny, which incidentally 
contains one of the best descriptions so far given of the 
reaction of the mass of the people in the affected areas to the 
great upheaval, and this is followed by a chapter on “ The 
Home Government, 1858-1918.” Here we had expected a 
broad philosophic survey of the dynamic effects of the Mutiny 
on the whole subsequent course of the history of India. 
Instead, we get a chapter of details with no wide general 
theme running through it. Another omission of truly 
Himalayan proportions is the absence of chapters dealing 
with the economic development of the country. Scattered 
items of information may be gleaned by the industrious 
reader from the various chapters, but nowhere do we get a 
connected general account of the immense economic changes 
and developments induced by the establishment of one 
all-powerful central government, and by the creation of the 
great systems of communications of all kinds, both internal 
and external, which have welded India into one economic 
entity, no matter what she may be politically, and which have 
brought her into the middle of the main stream of the world’s 
economic life. It is true that we have one chapter on “ The 
Finances of India,” but this is an account of the financial 
administration of the government. It describes the land 
revenue and taxation system, the finance of public works, 
relations between the central and provincial governments, 
and the vicissitudes and changes of Indian currency and 
finance. The varied and interesting banking system of the 
country, its bullion markets, stock exchanges, and all the 
other parts of the Indian money market, find no place in 
this account. And lastly we look almost in vain, for the 
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“Indian ” side of India’s history in this period. Where are 
we to look, for example, for such things as the Renaissance 
in Indian art and letters during these years ? What about the 
multifarious and important social activities in India from 
1860 onwatds—the rise, activities and importance of such 
bodies as the Friends of India, the Arya Samaj, the beginnings 
of trade union organisation, to mention only one or two 
examples which leap to the mind at once ? It is an ungracious 
task to criticise thus adversely a work into which such labour 
and learning have been packed, but the plain truth is that this 
is not a history of India. It is a detailed account of certain 
phases of the British Government of that country. 

Lord Irwin and Father Elwin bring us face to face with 

roblems of the first magnitude for the competent con- 
sideration of which we ought to have been prepared by the 
Cambridge History. Lord Irwin’s speeches, of which, except 
for the Massey lecture delivered in Toronto last year, this 
book is a selection, give us an excellent picture both of the 
range and complexity of the tasks which face the British in 
India today, and also of the manner in which these are 
approached by one of the best minds of our generation. 
Naturally, since these speeches were delivered on public 
occasions, they are full of necessary reticences, but their 
value to students of Indian affairs is nevertheless high. The 
Massey lecture should be read by everybody both for the 
charm of its style and for its wide philosophic sweep. 

Father Elwin’s book is profoundly disturbing. It is not 
enough to say of it that it represents the views of an observer 
who lived in close touch with the Congress point of view at 
a time of disturbance, when the atmosphere was highly 
sutcharged with emotion. This is true, and should be 
remembered in reading the book. It is also true that the 
King’s Government has got to be carried on, but it is clear 
that it cannot be carried on indefinitely in the present way. 
Basic alterations are necessary in the whole system of 
government in India, and this book does give us honestly, 
but with much unconscious partiality, some of the reasons 
why these alterations will have to be made speedily. 

Mr. Rao’s book is a workmanlike account of the Indian 
income tax. J. CoaTMan. 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1931. By ARNOLD J, 
ToynsEE, assisted by V. M. Bouter. (Oxford University 
Press C Milford. 215.) 

DocuMENTs ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1931. Edited by 
J. W. WHEELER-BENNETY. (Oxford University Press & 
Milford. 125. 6d.) 

DENMARK’S RIGHT TO GREENLAND. Sy Knup Beri, 
(Oxford University Press C Milford. 35. 6d.) 

Essays ON THE MANCHURIAN ProsLeM. Sy SuHunsr Hsi, 
(China Council Institute of Pacific Relations.) 

THE LEAGUE ON TRIAL. By Max Beer. Translated ly 
W. H. Jounstron. (Allen ec Unwin. 155.) 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 
C. K. WeEssTER, with some chapters on INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION by SYDNEY HERBERT. (Aden eC» Unmin. 
10S.) 

THE RexiGious FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONALISM. Jy 
NorMAN Bentwicu. (A/d/en e Unwin. 105. 6d.) 


HESE seven books are, both in quality and range, an 
indication of the attention which is now being given 


to foreign politics. If the student and the man in the 

street allows another war to catch him unawares and 

not forearmed with knowledge, it will not be the fault either 
of international experts or of publishers. The days when the 
diplomatists could work away in quiet obscurity and spring 
a world crisis full-blown upon us overnight have long since 
passed away, and today nothing happens in the world of 
international affairs which escapes the attention of innumerable 
experts who make it their business to instruct the rest of the 
world. With what knowledge and ability they pursue this 
work is shown by the high quality of the books under review. 
The annual survey written by Professor Toynbee for the 
Institute of International Affairs, and the companion volume 
of documents edited by Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, are of primary 
importance for the student of contemporary world affairs. 
Nowhere else will he find the facts recorded with such 
fulness and their meaning interpreted with such skilful 
objectivity. Professor Toynbee performs annually a remark- 
able feat in producing a survey of this kind in which the 
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facts are recorded in great detail and which, nevertheless, 
keeps the reader’s interest as only the first-class historical 
work can do. Professor Toynbee succeeds in doing this 
because he insists upon looking at contemporary events in 
the light of history; he is a philosopher rather than a 
chronicler and he expects his reader to be the same. In the 
present volume he makes us see 1931 as an annus terribilis, 
and when he comes to record in detail those events which 
started with the failure of the Credit-Anstalt and ended with 
the fall of the pound sterling, he makes them more vivid and 
interesting to us by having previously asked us to relate 
them to the events of the year A.D.231. Professor Toynbee’s 
general account is followed by a more technical study of the 
economic and financial antecedents of the crisis of 1931, 
contributed by Mt. H. V. Hodson. In the rest of the volume 
the other international events of the year 1931 are fully 
dealt with, particularly disarmament in Part II. and the 
Sino-Japanese conflict in Part IV. Mention must also be 
made of the admirable account of the riots in Cyprus and 
their historical setting. 

The thoroughness of this survey is shown by the fact 
that all the other books on our list might well be treated by 
the student as the means for “further study ” of topics 
already dealt with by Professor Toynbee. For instance, on 
page 80 the survey finds room for a mention of that curious 
incident in June, 1931, when some Norwegians hoisted the 
Norwegian flag in East Greenland and proclaimed the 
annexation of a considerable extent of the coast to Norway, 
thereby creating a dispute between the Norwegian and 
Danish Governments which has subsequently been referred 
to the Hague Court. The Danish case will be found fully set 
out in Dr. Berlin’s book, which is in the nature of a counter- 
blast to a book published in English in 1931 by the Norwegian 
Professor Skeie, Greenland, the Dispute between Norway c 
Denmark. Dr. Hsii’s book of essays on the Manchurian 
ptoblem may be treated in the same way, for it gives a Chinese 
view of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

The last three books on our list deal with the League or 
the more general problems of internationalism. Professor 
Webster has written an eminently useful book for the student 
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of the League who already has some elementary knowledge 
of its nature and working, but wishes to go further. The 
attitude is one of critical appreciation. Max Beer’s book is 
much more journalistic, but it is well worth study by 
English readers because it gives the point of view of a hostile 
German critic. Mr. Bentwich again leads us on to new 
ground which has been little explored. He deals historically 
with the relations between religion and internationalism, and 
in the concluding chapters he considers the schemes which 
have been put forward for a League of Religions which shall 


supplement the work of the League in the cause of peace. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Joun StracHEY: THE CoMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER 
(Gollancz. pp. 399. 95-) 
HIS is a book of quite first-class importance. The 
| economic analysis contained in the first part, with its 
exposure of the impotence of the small dealer inter- 
nationalism of Free Trade, is admirable. In the second 
section where, like Mr. Edmund Wilson, Mr. Strachey 
examines the decay of capitalist culture and revolutionary 
tendencies in literature, he proves himself beyond doubt a 
worthy successor in the distinguished Strachey tradition. 
There is an excellently incisive study of Aldous Huxley. It is 
of more immediate interest that Mr. Strachey also succeeds 
in demonstrating himself, I think, to be a Communist and 
in making us feel that he has not merely assumed the 
garments of Communist phraseology. The treatment of 
Hegel (who, after all, is the atavus of most Socialist thought) 
is not entirely happy and it was unkind to slaughter Mr. 
H. G. Wells for “a lively bit of nonsense,” for which, fairly 
‘es not Mr. Wells, but Plato, is responsible. These, 
owever, are negligible criticisms when set against the 
importance of Mr. Strachey’s contribution to that broader 
ideology of Socialism which has remained so lamentably 
undeveloped in Britain or has been developed along danget- 
ously individualistic lines. 
In the third part Mr. Strachey undertakes his most 
important task: to establish the case for the Communist 
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Party as against the case for Socialism. This he endeavours 
to do by a very simple logical device. All non-members of 
the Communist Party are christened Social Democrats ; and 
all Social Democrats are identified either with Mr. MacDonald 
and the older school of Trade Unionists or with the weaker- 
kneed members of the German Social Democratic Party. 
The desired conclusion follows. In this impatient analysis 
of the political situation John Strachey shares the temperament 
of his erstwhile colleague, Sir Oswald Mosley. Admitted 
that any Socialist who is worth his salt is in principle a 
Communist, one wonders in what particular, for example, 
Major Atlee would disagree with Mr. Strachey’s Socialist- 
Communist outline. The dividing issue is not one of 
principle, but precisely one of tactics. It is just here that 
Mr. Strachey shows signs of being a machine-made 
Communist. 

Just as one would often like to ask Mr. Strachey, despite 
all his ability and the freshness of his treatment, how he 
explains himself, and his own political attitude, on strict 
Marxist lines of economic determination, apart from the 
intrusion of those psychological considerations of which the 
appreciation comes after Marx, so one would here enquire 
why he must needs intrude Communist Party phrases about 
“the morrow of the revolution.” Within a few pages he goes 
on to admit that “a workers’ dictatorship in Great Britain 
could, in fact, only be a part of a widespread working-class 
assumption of power extending to considerable areas of 
Europe ” (Russia apart) “at least ”—of which areas Britain 
would not be the first. If so, the precise tactical issue between 
many of us who are Communists in the Labour Party and 
Mr. Strachey disappears. Admittedly Mr. Strachey has had a 
tather unfortunate experience of certain ex-members of the 
Labour Party, but Mr. Strachey in fact agrees with the body 
of Socialists, as much as does Mr. G. D. H. Cole, that a 
revolutionary tactic is not now practicable or desirable. In 
principle Communism is emphatically an international move- 
ment and not some such kind of local Anglo-Catholicism as 
that of which the I.L.P. dreams. But equally certainly tactics 
ate a matter of local situation. The error of Sir Oswald 
Mosley is that he must needs follow the methods of the 
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Palazzo Venezia ; the least independent part of Mr. Strachey’s 
book is when he is crossing the “ t’s ” of the methods of the 
Kremlin. It would be worth while to give a few minutes’ 
reflection to Sir Edward Coke and the tactics of the Long 
Parliament. Mr. Strachey, before he has done, may convince 
many people of the need for Communism; but his last 
chapters will not quite convince them yet of the need for 
breaking asunder the workers’ movement in this country. 
The book, however, is one of the most significant of the year. 
GrorGE E. G. Carttin. 


LEGISLATIVE REGULATION. By Ernst Freunp. (Published 
by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin. 225. 6d. net. 458pp. 
and xvi.) 


HE Commonwealth Fund of New York is performing 

| a service of extraordinary value not only to the 

American public, but also to students of government 

and law all over the world, particularly in the English- 

speaking countries, by arranging through its Legal Research 

Committee for the publication of a series of highly interesting 
studies of Administrative Law in the United States. 

Now through the assistance of the same agency we ate 
given a volume on Legislative Regulation by the late Professor 
Freund of Chicago. Ernst Freund was one of the most 
distinguished exponents of the new and vitally important 
subject of Administrative Law which the United States has 
produced. He devoted his whole life to the development of 
the subject, and his unexpected death last autumn, at a time 
when there is urgent need for the patient study and scholarly 
analysis of the more significant trends of our time, is much 
to be deplored. Professor Freund’s work on Administratin 
Powers over Persons and Property and his work on The Police 
Power deserve to be better known on this side of the Atlantic. 

In the present volume the author broke new ground, the 
importance of which is so obvious that it is remarkable that 
no one else has previously tackled the subject. Legis/atin 
Regulation is concerned with legislation as a form of law, and 
particularly with that kind of legislation which aims at 
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regulating the conduct of persons and things. Freund had a 
genius for subtle and refined analysis, and at the outset he 
makes a distinction between what he calls “ declaratory 
rules,” that is rules applicable to some controversy or default 
between parties, and the regulative rule, which is an expression 
of government imposed upon a given situation and generally 
operating with “form requirements, precise quantities or 
administrative arrangements.” 

The book commences with a discussion of the difference 
between written and unwritten law; of the distinction between 
what the author calls government legislation and law legisla- 
tion; and the further distinction between general and special 
legislation. Part II. deals with the various aspects of regulation 
and gives a classification of the methods and forms used by 
law-making organs ; the various ways in which policies and 
standards are woven into legislative measures, and the 
limitations on legislative powers which are sometimes 
introduced. Part III. is more technical in its character and 
is devoted to phraseology and terms ; this part might indeed 
be regarded as more suitable to be used by legislative 
draughtsmen than by students of political science or 
jurisprudence. Part IV. deals with the technique of penal 
regulation; Part V. with the technique of civil regulation : 
both these parts are of more general interest than their titles 
would suggest. It must not be thought that this book is no 
more than a treatise for persons engaged in drafting or 
enacting statutory measures. Its scope is far wider than that. 
In the first place the author approached his task with a wide 
range of learning ; he was thus able to illustrate his arguments 
with examples from the codes and systems of law of a large 
number of countries, and even in his footnotes or the pre- 
liminary notes with which some of the chapters are headed, 
he displays a considerable background of historical knowledge. 
In the second place, one must again emphasise the extra- 
ordinary powers of classification which Freund possessed. 
He continually invented new categories and sub-categories of 
legal and administrative activities, and this mere process of 
classification is in itself creative and illuminating, especially 
in a field where so little of the spade work of classification and 
patient observation has been done. It is here indeed that 
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Freund was most successful; he seldom attempted inter- 
pretation of a broad character and any general conclusions 
at which he arrived are elusive and difficult to grasp. 

It is a lamentable fact that, despite the immense importance 
of legislation as an instrument of government in this country, 
practically the whole of the law-teaching and legal writing 
in England is devoted to expounding the litigous aspects of 
the law. All branches of the legal profession unite in 
disparaging and deploring the vast stream of legislation which 
emerges both from Parliament and from the administrative 
agents to which Parliament has delegated its powers. Yet 
there has been no attempt whatever to build up a more 
scientific technique or understanding of the legislative 
process. The result is that apart from such little-read works 
as those of Lord Thring and Sir Courteney Ilbert—now 
out-of-date and out-of-print—there is no work that even 
attempts to survey the ground from an English point of view. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the present volume may receive 
the attention it deserves in this country and perhaps stimulate 
the interest in the subject which is so much needed. The 
reviewer would, however, be prepared to wager that the 
volume in question will not find its way into the libraries of 
the House of Commons, the House of Lords, or any of the 
Inns of Court or the Law Societies, unless some especially 
stubborn member makes himself a sufficient nuisance to insist 
upon this being done. 

WitiraM A. Rosson. 


Democracy IN Crisis. Sy Harotp J. Lasxr. (Allen & 
Unwin. 75. 6d.) 
CONSERVATISM IN ENGLAND. Sy F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
THE PEOPLE AND THE ConstITUTION. Ay Cecrt S. EmMDEN. 
‘Oxford University Press and Milford. 155.) 
HESE three books are well worth reading in rotation, 
for they illustrate and illuminate one another. They 
are listed above in the order in which they happened 
to be read by the reviewer, but it is probable that the 
greatest reciprocal illumination would result from their being 
read in exactly the reverse order. The reason is that 
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Professor Laski raises in his book a question of immediate 
and overwhelming political importance, and the other two 
volumes, apart from their intrinsic merits or demerits, can 
be read with great advantage for the historical background 
which they set to his treatment of the problem or for the light 
which they throw on it. 

Professor Laski is concerned with the plight in which, as 
every one agrees, democracy finds itself some fifteen years 
after its victory in the war. And he is mainly concerned with 
democracy in Great Britain. His great merit as a political 
writer is that, while he keeps close to the problems of practical 
politics and the crude realities of our social life, and while 
he does not conceal his own political views, he is always 
trying to get beneath the surface and, like a good historian and 
philosopher, to relate the present to the past and the future. 
That is the only useful way in which contemporary politics 
can be studied, for their content is so fluid and elusive that the 
only aspect in which it is worth while trying to grasp them is 
the aspect of eternity. Professor Laski starts from the simple 
and obvious statement that there is something very wrong 
with democracy at the present moment; indeed, he goes 
much further and even in his preface points out that our 
political feet are very near a social abyss. He shows by an 
extraordinarily able historical analysis why parliamentary 
democracy worked in Britain during the nineteenth century, 
and why it has begun not to work. His thesis is that par- 
liamentary democracy was not merely democracy, but capitalist 
democracy, and that capitalist democracy contains a funda- 
menta] inconsistency. The principle of democracy is to 
abolish, that of capitalism to maintain inequality. As soon as 
capitalist democracy is confronted with the claim to economic 
equality, i.e. with a genuine socialist movement, the found- 
ations begin to give. The process of disruption may be 
delayed by concessions which the capitalist can make while 
there is economic prosperity, but once a bad time sets in and 
such sops to socialism are stopped, the inherent contradiction 
cannot be concealed. Capitalism then must cease to be 
democratic—or, of course, democracy may alternatively 
cease to be capitalist. But such a situation, Professor Laski 
shows, is one of intense social danger. For if the demand for 
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economic equality continues to be pressed, as it certainly will 
be, what will be the answer of the possessing classes in 
Britain today ? Suppose a party returned at a general election 
with a parliamentary majority pledged to a full socialist 
problem: wil) it be allowed to use the machinery of 
democracy to put that programme into operation and effect 
a great revolution by constitutional means? Professor 
Laski has the gravest doubts whether capitalism will chcose 
to be democratic rather than capitalistic, and his discussion of 
this question deserves the closest attention, for the future of 
the country will depend upon the ordinary man’s under- 
standing of and attitude towards the dilemma. 

The other two books illumine Professor Laski, though 
in very different ways. Mr. Emden’s volume is an admirable 
historical study of certain aspects in the development of 
parliamentary democracy, e.g. the relation between the people 
or public opinion and the government, the growth of perty 
organisation, the theory and practice of the mandate. It 1s the 
best type of historical study, in which general tendencies 
are traced, with objective intelligence, through a large 
number of detailed facts, and every student of nineteenth- 
century democracy will find an immense amount of nourishing 
food for reflection both in Mr. Emden’s facts and in his 
interpretation of them. Dr. Hearnshaw’s is a very different 
type of book. It consists of three parts : the first is analytical 
and among other things details eleven principles of con- 
servatism ; the second traces the historical development of 
conservatism in Britain from Henry VIII. to what the author 
calls “ the Gadarene Descent, 1929-31” ;_ the third is called 
“ Political ” and sketches a programme for Mr. Baldwin, who, 
in the author’s opinion, “is gifted with prophetic vision,” 
and “stands in the great succession of Bolingbroke, Burke, 
and Beaconsfield.” The interest of the book consists in the 
light which it throws upon Dr. Hearnshaw’s own state of 
mind and thence upon Professor Laski’s analysis. Dr. 
Hearnshaw’s can hardly mention a socialist or pacifist or indeed 
any one who does not agree with him politically without 
attaching to them some term of abuse. The political 
programme outlined in Part II. of his book, if put into 
practice, would in fact make it absolutely impossible for any 
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arty with a mandate from the people to introduce socialism 
by constitutional methods. If this point of view be common 
among conservatives, the outlook for democracy is even 
darker than Professor Laski thinks. 


THE History OF THE RussiAN REvouuTion. Vots. II. & III. 
By Leon Trotsky. (Gollancz. 185. each.) 

TWELVE StupIEs IN Soviet Russta. WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By C. R. Arrtee anp G. D. H. Coie. (Gollancz. 55.) 

RuraL RusstA UNDER THE Oxp Recime. By G. T. 
Ropinson. (A//en ce Unwin. 165.) 

BoLsHEVISM: ‘THEORY AND Practice. By WALDEMAR 
Gurian. (Sheed & Ward.) 

CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM: A RECONCILIATION. By 
Oscar NEWFANG. (Puinam.) 


U: to acomparatively short time ago the only rational 


reaction to any statement about the Russian Revolution 

or conditions in Russia was complete scepticism. 

The time, however, has now come at which a cautious 
and experienced searcher can pick up some crumbs of 
important truth from the gigantic feast of facts and opinions 
offered to him. That truth ultimately prevails is a popular 
delusion, but the law of contradictions and the stubborn 
inconvenience of facts combine to make a certain amount of 
falsehood impermanent. It is therefore possible to read the 
five books under review in a sceptical but receptive state of 
mind, and to feel that one has gained from them some solid 
crumbs of knowledge about the Communist experiment. 
Trotsky’s history is, of course, an essential book to the 
student of the Revolution and the second and third volumes 
ate extraordinarily interesting. The important points upon 
which they throw light are the fluctuations in popular opinion 
between the February and October revolutions, the attitude 
of the Bolsheviks towards the July insurrection, and, of coutse, 
the preparations for and actual course of the October 
revolution. Trotsky has received from many quarters high 
praise as an historian and writer, and the bouquets are not 
unmerited. He is a writer by nature and training; he is a 
man of quick and subtle intelligence with remarkable mental 
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vigour and considerable imagination; and these qualities, 
together with a rather grim sense of humour, save him from 
that mechanical pedantry which so often overwhelms the 
religious, whether revolutionary or clerical, as soon as they 
begin to put their faith on paper. His description of the 
October revolution is extremely vivid and is an admirable 
piece of descriptive historical writing ; his character sketches, 
particularly when unkind, are often amusing. His discussion 
of the relation between insurrection and revolution, of the 
essential difference between popular psychology at the time 
of the February and October revolutions, and of the evolution 
of public opinion between the July insurrection and the 
October revolution is much the most valuable part of his 
book, for it raises questions of great historical and social 
importance, and he speaks with the authority of a man who 
has not only had an experience, but has also thought about 
it. Trotsky’s history suffers from the defects which, in 
varying degrees, infect nearly all Bolshevik writing. A 
conviction of arrogant infallibility is probably invaluable for 
the practical revolutionary, but even if you are as clever as 
Trotsky, you cannot hide the fact that it is silly in an historian, 
It is to be hoped that Communists will soon realise that truth 
does not cease to be truth because you call it bourgeois, any 
more than it ceased to be truth when people called it heresy. 

Of the other books under review two are admirable, and 
two lamentable, examples of the type of study which the 
demand for knowledge about Russia is producing in con- 
siderable quantities. Mr. Robinson’s book is historical and 
in every way excellent. It is by an Assistant Professor of 
History in Columbia University, and is based on prolonged 
study of printed and unprinted material within as well as 
outside Russia. It deals with the relations between landlords 
and peasants before 1917, the land policy of the Tsarist 
régime, and the risings and repressions from 1902 to 1914. 
Any one who wishes to obtain the historical background to 
the agrarian problem which Trotsky deals with in the first 
chapter of his third volume can hardly do better than ge to 
Mr. Robinson. Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia is another good 
book of its kind. It consists of separate studies by twelve 
different experts who went for several weeks last year to 
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Russia under the auspices of the New Fabian Research 
Bureau to investigate various features of the Russian 
governmental and social system. They are practically all of 
interest, though not all of equal merit. The best essay is 
undoubtedly that by Mr. D. N. Pritt, K.C., on the Russian 
legal system, upon which it throws a new and remarkably 
favourable light. Another chapter which has the great merit 
of contributing to our knowledge is that by Mr. R. W. 
Postagate on Radio, Press and Publishing. 

The last two books on our list are examples of the large 
mass of publications about Bolshevism which have little or 
no value. Waldemar Gurian’s volume is a laborious and 
pedantic attack upon the theory and practice of Bolshevism. 
Embedded in it are some facts of value and there is, of course, 
a good deal of truth in many of the charges brought against 
Communism and the Soviet Government. But the picture 
painted resembles that of an artist who could see greens and 
reds, but not blues and yellows. The result is a complete 
distortion. Read for instance the description of the Russian 
legal system in this book and then compare it with Mr. 
Pritt’s and you will see that Mr. Gutian gets his results by 
shutting his ears and eyes to exactly 50 per cent. of the facts. 
Mr. Newfang’s book is of another, but equally common, type. 
Whenever any new thing or new idea rouses, as Communism 
does, violent passions, you get blind haters who see nothing 
but evil and blind lovers who see nothing but good in it. 
Later on there appear a number of people who propound 
schemes for “ reconciling” this new thing with its exact 
opposite and making all the lions lie down with all the lambs. 
Mr. Newfang proposes to do this with Communism and 
Capitalism. The intention is excellent, but unfortunately— 
or fortunately—the lamb-lion hybrid is a chimera. 


Tue New Borr War. By LEONARD Barnes. (Zhe Hogarth 
Press. 75. 6d.) 

R. LEONARD BARNES’S latest book comes 

WY Bees at a time when the new political 

situation in South Africa is being regarded with 

anxiety by those concerned with the welfare of the 

black population of that dominion. Not for the first time, 
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Mr. Barnes speaks as the advocate of humanity and justice, 
on behalf of an unfortunate race for whose present condition 
the people of Britain have no small degree of responsibility, 
The book, however, is, by no means an orgy of sentimental 
lamentation. It is a cogently-reasoned appeal for political 
and social wisdom in Africa, in the interests of whites as well 
as of blacks, and for the sake of our own colonial territories 
as much as for those of the Union of South Africa. Mr. 
Barnes is far-sighted enough to see that political and social 
wisdom cannot co-exist with inhumanity and injustice. 

Life runs swiftly in these days, and the devastation and 
sorrows of the war and its aftermath have made what went 
before seem remote and irrelevant to the issues of today. 
The present position in South Africa, however, cannot be 
clearly understood, and its claims on our interest and attention 
realised, without a working knowledge of what happened 
when we surrendered to the Union our right and duty to 
safeguard the interests of our former wards. This is 
excellently described, and shows that, under Liberal guidance, 
we acted weakly, in the name of high and generous 
statesmanship. 

A steady worsening, since, of the conditions of the 
native races, the hardening of the attitude of the great bulk 
of white South Africa—Dutch and British—and the dominance 
of outspoken and complacent reaction are shown to be the 
melancholy results of the failure to keep our faith. We gave 
a free hand to those who regard serfdom as the proper and 
perpetual destiny of the black man. Few will be able to read 
of these happenings without a sense of shame. 

There would, however, be little profit and only historical 
interest in this book if a narrative of these events was all it 
gives us. The purpose of the book is far otherwise. For it is 
a book with a purpose! It is written, moreover, by a man 
widely and accurately informed on his subject. 

As Mr. Barnes truly points out, a great body of British 
people admit and deplore the condition of things in South 
Africa. “But,” they say, in effect, “what can we do? 
South Africa is a free and independent dominion. The British 
Government cannot now interfere, and the representations 
of private individuals or of groups of them are futile. We 
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must, therefore, allow things to take their course, however 
much we may regret the trend of events.” This book is 
the answer to that question and attitude ! 

“ Britain,” the author says, “has certain undischarged 
obligations to the natives of South Africa which it is even 
now her duty to fulfil by every constitutional means remaining 
open to her.” He believes that “the present exuberant 
aggressiveness of Afrikanerism is due, partly, to Britain’s 
neglect of her special responsibilities and opportunities in 
Southern Africa,” and that ‘‘ Britain’s native policy has little 
prospect of success in any part of the continent closely 
affected by white settlement, unless it is championed with 
something of the warmth, the heart, and the conviction which 
the champions of Afrikanerism display.” 

What then can we do ? 

Mr. Barnes has a three-fold answer which will afford a 
new point of view to many, and which should give hope and 
encouragement to all progressive people. 

I would specially commend the second part of the three- 
fold answer. “‘ There is the pressure which the British 
Government is still able to exert, with perfect constitutional 
propriety, through the High Commission territories.” These 
territories of ours, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland, 
closely impinging on the Union, are under our Dominions 
Office, and have the icy finger of the Treasury constantly upon 
them. They have been shamefully neglected, and are a 
reproach to us rather than an object lesson to the Union. 
“If Britain in her own territories can point to a level of 
native well-being beyond question higher than the Union’s, 
she will both strip Afrikanerism of its last shred of outer 
prestige and drain it of its inner energy.” If she fails to do 
so, the author says, the results will be serious, for Africa and 
for us. Recent events in Kenya are a sad commentary on 
this pronouncement. 

_ The chapters on the Protectorates are illuminating, and 
give a special value to the book. Tributes are paid to the 
work of Miss Margaret Hodgson, Mr. W. G. Ballinger, and 
Professor Macmillan. I hope this book will be widely bought 
and read. Its author has achieved another great act of 
public service. T. DrumMMonp SHIELS. 
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THE FRAMEWORK OF INTERNATIONAL Society. By S. Hy 
BartEy, M.A. Workers’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION | 
Our ines. (Longmans, Green.) 


HE chief characteristic of actual world organisation | 

is its inadequacy; the second is its rapid growth. J 

Not even the smallest study of it therefore can claim © 

scientific or practical value which fails to shew it as a7 
developing mechanism against the background of urgent” 
need. Mr. Bailey succeeds entirely in this task. At the 
same time he gives a useful short account of the whole 
structure. 

While insisting on and giving an excellent summary 7 
of the machinery for the elimination of war, he adds that 

“ nevertheless it is doubtful whether greater insistence on § 
the positive side of the League’s work would not have § 
strengthened the general perception of the living character 7 
of international society.” It is in this realm of positive © 
activity that a world civil service and technical committees 
linked with political authority—“ the two main innovations 
of the League ”—are so profoundly significant. 

In answer to the need for a developing system of 
international law Mr. Bailey finds that “the comparatively © 
recent growth of legal interpretation by international 5 
tribunals... . offers potentially the most fruitful source of 7 
development for the future.” q 

Mr. Bailey begins and ends on the same note—the | 
necessity for the encouragement of a “consciousness of | 
world community ” as the foundation of renunciation by the ¥ 
state of some, at least, of the authority it at present claims, 7 
Whether or not the proletarian state of tomorrow will] 
exceed the monarchist and aristocratic states of yesterday, of 7 
the bourgeois plutocracy of today, in its enthusiasm for] 
human solidarity is a question which no reader of this] 
suggestive W.E.A. outline can evade. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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